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A LEC ZS AR) POEM. 
BY WILL:AM J. PABODIE. 

How,beautiful a noble-hearted boy, * 

Ere yeé@the cares and tumult of the world 

Have robbed the soul of its auroral bloom ! 

All winged aspirations and fond hopes 

Flush his young face with gladness, for his heart, 

Like the pure lapses of some lillied stream, 

Reflects but images of beauty, nursed 

By its own sustenant waters. 

® * * * * 


Such was he, 
The youthful Calidore, and all who saw 
Biessed his bright presence and his gentle looks, 
And felt an instant gush of kindly love 
For one so nobly fair; but mostly they, 
Who saw him when his soul was deeply moved 
By some intense emotion—when the storm 
Swept from the mountains, as full oft it would, 
Across those lonely waters, and he rushed 
Forth, with a joyful heart ; for tho’ in mein 
Gentle and mild, his spirit knew no fear, 
But gloried in the elemental roar ! 
How iis fuil eye dilated, as the hills 
Shook with the échoing thunder, and the waves 
Madly careered beneath the lurid gleam ! 
His dark hair floating wildly on the blast, 
His broad, pale brow bared to the lightning’s glance, 
He seemed the very genius of the storm, 
His spirit loved so well! 
* + * * * 
’T was a bright day in Summer's golden prime, 
That Calidore, moved by tumultuous thought, 
By ardent longings and sweet phantasies,% 
Wandered beneath the forest’s woven shade, 
Dreaming of her ;—for howsoever wild 
His airy fancies, whether on fairy foot, 
They lightly tripped the earth, or winged, rose 
High in the blue empyrean, she wes still 
Their peerless Cynosure. And thus he went 
Thro’ many a twilight path and sunny glade; 
Where fragrant herbs exhaled their choicest sweets, 
While voice of bird and bough and warbling brook 
Commingled with the music of his soul. 
And far he wandered, till oppressed with thought, 
And burdened with his bosom’s fond excess, 
He stretched himself along the verdant turf, 
Beneath the whispering boughs, and musing, slept. 
Lured by the cooling freshuess of the woods, 
The meck-eyed Florimel this day went forth; 
And idly sauntering thro’ its sombre aisles, 
She chanced to pass where Calidore reclined. 
She would have fled, but yet so pale he looked, 
She questioned if ’twere life. e lived, he breathed 
Then wherefore doth she linger !—a sweet spell 
Held her enchanted ;—softly she approached, 
And putting back, with one fair, trembling hand, 
Her gathering tresses, bending enamoured, gazed 
She had beheld full many a gallant form 
And face of manly seeming ; she had looked 
On Art’s divine creations, bowed before 
The marble, instinct with celestial warmth ; 
Yet never beamed on her admiring soul 
The magic of such veauty, so divine, 
So spiritually noble, as now fixed 
Her too entranced vision!—Long she gazed, 
While strange emotions played about her heart ; 
And as she still was bending o’er him, lo! 

















He ventured not to ask—it were too much 

Even for his thought—but, as some radiant star 

Placed far above him in the azure heavens, 

That he might worship her! She answered not, 

Yet from her eye such dewy lustre shone, 

Sach bliss seemed mantling in her heaving breast, 

That even Calidore’s unpractised g:ance 

Read an ineffable tale, which, on his soul, 

Like inspiration fell! ‘They parted then, 

They parted, but again full soon to meet ; 

And many were their blissful interviews 

Beneath the spreading boughs of that old wood ; 

And there, in all her maiden innocence, 

She plighted him her troth, her virgin heart. 

* - * * * 
The bridal morning broke—the glorious sun 

Rode up into the heavens triumphantly ; 

And as the vapors fled before his glance 

Along the aerial mountains, lovelier scene 

Ne’er burst upon the raptured poet’s eye. 

No breath disturbed the waters of the lake— 

Calm as a sleeping infant there it lay, 

The cloudless sky, the heaven-aspiring hills, 

And every shrub that on its margin grew 

All mirrored in its bosom, with so clear 

And bright distinctiveness, it seemed a world 

Of more enchanting beauty lay below - 


And on the lake there floated many a barge 
Ready to bear the bridal pageantry 
Across the waters to the cloister’s walls. 
And in the castle there were hurrying feet, 
T.aughter and joy richly vested forms— 
Tokens of preparation ;—for from afar 
Guests were assembled for the nuptial feast} 
Noble and fair, gallant and beautiful. 


And ere the sun had clomb the azure heavens, 
Forth from the portal passed the bridal train, 
And joyously embarked upon the deep. 
*T was a giad sight to see them as they swept, 
In long procession, o’er the tranquil sea— 
The nuptial barge distinguished from the rest, 
By its rich canopy of woven silk, 
And garlands of bright flowers—the flashing oars 
Timed to the music, whose triumphant strains 
Fled o’er the waters and were echoed back, 
In tones more sweet, from many a mountain crag. 
Ah! little thought that gaily moving throng 
How soon their gladness should be turned to tears, 
Those sounds of joy to shrieks of wild lament ! 
Death, from behind the mountains, ever then, 
Looked grimly, and prepared the shaft, whose flight; 
Should lay the loveliest of their number low. 
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THE GREEN STOCKINGS 


A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SELWYN.’ 

There exists an ancient usage in the northern part of our island, whether 
extending to the south, I am unable to decide—by which the younger 
daughters of a family, on marrying, are entitled to inflict upon such elder 
sisters as happen to be still spinsters, the playful insult of a pair of Green 
Stockings. This, it may be readily imagined, becomes either a good or 
had joke, according to the disposition and character of the parties—the de- 
gree of sisterly feeling which subsists among them—or the chance the 
elder branches enjoy of a prompt retaliation in the shape of wedding fa- 
vours. Be thisas it may, this old custom has seldom, J believe, been more 
honoured by observance than in the family of my cousins, the Claverings. 

Anne Clavering was the eldest of five sisters, of whom Emma was a wit, 
Fanny a beauty, Laura a poetess, and Cecilia a musician while poor 
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Anne was only—Miss Clavering! They had lost their mother early, | 


and Anne had been old enough to appreciate the loss, and to feel that it | 
imposed on her a high responsibility, and premature steadiness of charac- 


— 
It can hardly, however, be supposed, that votaries of Hymen so deter- 
mined as most of my cousins, were disposed to forego all chance of a 
_coronet, in which they felt, as it were, a sort of hereditary and reversion- 


ter; while the others had been emancipated from maternal control, just in |) al interest. They were girls too fertile in resources to find an invitation 


time to add to naturally high spirits no small degree of wilfulness and self- ! 
| 


confidence. Anne did her best by her calm, composed, dignified example 
to shame or restrain these exuberances ; but she was only—Anne ; and 
destined, moreover, by her ominous love of order, and pretty shade of pre- 
cision—to be infallibly an old maid ! 

To avert this consummation in their own persons, all her juniors had 
strenuously resolved. It has been doubted, I know, whether the vi et ar- 
mis system of making conquests is uniformly the most successful ; but 
Opinions are so divided, and the show of hands (if not hearts) in my cou- 
sins’ family so decidedly in favour of a coup de main, that as the means of 
achieving mere matrimony abstractedly considered, I have no hesitation in 
recommending it. It has always appeared to me, that there exists a hap 
py and mysterious equilibrium of numbers between the few men capable 
of resisting a siege, and the few women incapable of laying one. Let 
these be kept hors du combat, and give the residue of the sexes a fair field 
and no favour! 

Fanny Clavering’s beauty was of so decided and consummate a charac- 
ter, that it never occurred to any one to question its power of enslaving.— 
Its aptness to retain was, indeed, quite another affair, and Fanny had seen 
adorers of various calibres find, in prolonged acquaintance, an antidote to 
the poison of her eye. There were not wanting Strephons of a more con- 
stant and enduring description, but their ardour being somewhat damped 


by Fanny’s avowed ultimatum of four horses and the privilege of franking, | 


such of them as were not at first annihilated by a refusal, shrank into orna- 
mental but profitless danglers. 

The indispensable requisites were at length found in the person of Mr. 
John Hanbury, the happy possessor of two hundred thousand pounds hard 
cash, and four of the tinest blood greys such ample means could command. 
To these, and still more to the cabalistic letters M.P. after his name, 
(which certain small wits insisted on translating into “ marvellous puppy’’) 
Mr. John Hanbury was in due time indebted for the hand of the fair Fanny, 


and her reluctant resignation im favour of St. Stephen’s in possession, of 


sundry floating peerages in prospect. Most of her female acquaintance 
thought it an excellent match. As for ne—I know! am rather apt to be 
fastidious—I only thought the bridegrocm ugly, vulgar, conceited, purse- 
proud, illiterate, and insufferable ; vovla tout. 


My witty cousin Emma was very much of my opinion in the matter, with | 


this difference, that she published hers, and I kept mine to myself—and 
that she nearly forfeited for ever the ecla¢ of her sister’s barouche and four, 
and the convenience of her brother-m-law's mystical scrawls, by an epith- 
alamium which she dropped on the stairs. However, John stood too much 


in awe of her to quarrel outright, and they continued to ‘make free” | 


with and for each other, till Hymen removed Emma into another circle. 
Fanny had lived too much in an atmosphere of practical jokes, not to 
make a point of keeping upthe old custom of the Green Stockings. Their 
delicate texture was duly bespoken at Norwich—the not very remote con- 
nection of the bridegroom with which seat of industry was not lost upon 
sister proficients in the noble art of quizzing—and made their appearance, 
according to ancient usage, at the wedding-dinner. I sat next Anne on 
the occasion, and had the honour of cutting up the identical pastry, under 
whose capacious roof reposed the ominous lower integuments ; certain 
nameless appendages to which had, however, been replaced by the ostenta- 
tious gallantry of the bridegroom with a pair of the most costly bracelets. 


“* When the pie was opened,” as the old song says, I watched Anne’s || 


countenance, and can testify that no heightened colour flushed her delicate- 
ly tinged cheek at the roughness of the jest, and no latent sparkle illumin- 
ed her soft grey eye at the munificence of the present. She only smiled ; 
and what Anne Clavering’s smile said, I leave to be interpreted by those 
who have seen it! 

Her next sister Emma’s satirical propensities would have rendered her 
marrying within the six adjoining parishes a matter of serious surprise to 
me. But a fortunate trip to Harrogate threw within the fire of her batte- 
ries a young Irish baronet of more bog than brains, who admired the white- 
ness of her teeth too much to dread their power to wound. Sir Phelim 
was too soft to understand, and consequent!y to suffer as much as others 
from her jokes. He only saw that they made every body round her (their 


object excepted) laugh ; and naturally concluded that so lively a partner || 


would render his handsome table, well-stocked ccllar, and ample stud, 
more permanently attractive than he had ever yet been able to make them 
to his brother-sportsmen of the higher class. 
piquant wife on exactly the same principle of general utility which had 
lately guided him in the choice of a piquant cook—both having been re- 
commended to him by the same celebrated modish oracle, who was heard, 
however, to say, sotto voce, that he himself would as soon have hired the 
gout as the one, and married the devil as the other! 

Anne was again to have ‘‘ Green Stockings ;”’ but this time they were 
baked into the beau milieu of the bride-cake, and some fragments of their 
mutilated débris having chanced to be conveyed in the portions assigned 
to sundry far more cross and involuntary spinsters than poor Anne, Emma 
had the rare and chacteristic satisfaction of giving more offence at her wed- 
ding than any bride of her acquainfance. Anne, this time, did not smile— 
she nearly cried ; and I believe, would rather have swallowed the obnox- 
ious garments whole herself, than that they should have been so vexatiously 
distributed. 

It was some time before her temper was put to another matrimonial test. 
I ought perhaps sooner to have mentioned that my cousin Clavering, a man 
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Fe chose, therefore, a. 


to the races of his lordship’s county, an acheivement beyond their diploma- 
tic powers ; and thither the beauteous Fanny and lively Emma proceeded, 
| prepared to hear the enamoured youth sing in soft perplexity, ‘* How hap- 
py could I be with either !” 
| But Lord G—, amiable in disposition and respectable in talent, was un- 
fortunately very shy ; and though longing to pay proper attention to the 
, daughters of his late guardian, was soon awed into distance by the beauty 
| and the airs of Fanny ; while the bare rumour of Emma’s wit forbade him 
to approach her at all. The very dowager (his mother)whose eyes were 
|) ever about her when her son was concerned—rejoiced in his escape from 
| such a pair of decided and dangerous damsels ; and judging from these of 
|, the rest of the family, naturally resolved to eschew with redoub‘ed care 
, all that might bring her son and them into contact. 
| The following spring, however, brought both families unexpectedly to 
town; and the obnoxious daughters being disposed of, the countess felt 
\the less objection to take a step she could not well avoid, and call upon 
the Claverings. Laura was too decp in romance to be often visible in the 
morning, while Cecilia devoted hers to practice tor the evening’s exhibition, 
|so that lady G—, only saw Anne ; and such was the unexpected effect 
| produced by her pleasing countenance and the undisguising elegance of 
/her manners, that ere long she had rectived an invitation to pass part of 
|| the following summer with the countess in Shropshire. 
To this, which would have turned the heads of half her acquaintance, 
| Anne gave a quiet and half reluctart assent, as to one of those undesirabla 
|duties of society which regard for worthy people and respect for old ties 
|sometimes impose. Anne did not see (as most misses would have done) 
| the countess through the medium of her son, nor the earl through that of his 
|; estate and title. ‘The former, she could not help sceing, was a stiff but 
|| well-meaning personage ; the latter she had never seen, and thought very 
| little about, but took him on report as a good common place young man. 
|| Dear, strange, but primitive Anne !—how could you discover dullness in 
I a countess, or so much as dream of a humdrum peer of the realm of five- 
|and-twenty, and with an equal number of thousands a year? 
| Inthe meantime Cupid—having heen quite out of the question by the 
| two other sisters, and foreseeing little chance of making a fool of Anne— 
was indemnifying himself by a furious attack on the sentimental Laura. 
She, as I have said, was a devourer of poetry ; nay, even a poctess of that 
| good old nonsensical Rosa Matilda school, which it was rank murder in the 
| Anti-jacobin to put out with its broad extinguisher. It is a pity so few 
'| women who write verses are pretty I dont know why it should beso, but 
| so it has been from Sappho down to my cousin Laura, who, being distan- 
ced by her sister for the palm of beauty, resolved to make a strong push for 
that of talent. 

There was at this time in London a certain Mr. Stapylton, who said or 
||sung in his own indifferent lays to private audience, less lucrative than 
|| those drawn by his brother performers on a more public theatre, though 
nearly as crowded. We have all heard of the king-making Earl of War- 
wick ; but the privilige of creating “ lions” is one vested (to adopt a fe- 
vourite modern expression) in a few ‘* Exclusives” of ton. One of these 
happened tobe in want of a * subject” (as professors of the sister art of 
| resurrectioning call it) on whom to exercise her lionizing powers, and a for- 
| tunate sonnet from Mr. Orlando Stapylton on the death of his cockatoo, 
| decided her ladyship’s election. 
|| The said Orlando did not discredit her choice. He was furnished by na- 
|| ture with the requisites of a fine, though effeminate person : a white hand 
| —a musical voice in reading, and a facility in reading music—a gentle flow 
‘| of small talk, and last not least, the invaluable and crowning quality of 
' thinking well of himself so judiciously, that he took in half the drawing- 
‘room populaticn vf London, todo the same. Never had male or female quack 
‘(since the days of Cagliostro) more decided suecés than Mr. Orlando Sta- 
| pylton! If three dinner invitations per day, and conversaziones ten deep 
|| —if a life passed in lighted saloons, all redolent with otto, and ices, and 
| parfait amour, and flattery more odoriferous still—could satisfy a man, 
| Orlando might have revelled in the present and despoiled the future. But 
if 
\\ 








Mr. Stayplton, though a small wit, and a great coxcomb, was no fool, 
He had seen “lions ” of “ greater mark and likelihood,” dwindle into 
mice often within the scope of his experience. He knewthat, asit is said of 
women and nations—they * fall to rise no more’’—and the very taste for 
luxuries, which he was not slow in appreciating, led him to anticipate a 
time when they might be disagreeably exchanged for the the vulgar reali- 
|, ties of a sonneteer's life, and the anti-aristocratic accommodations of Grub 
street. Mr. Orlando had no mind to dig, and to beg (except for subscrip- 
‘| tions) he was ashamed ; so he began to think of turning his lionship to 
|, permanent account by marriage. 
|| Now poetry, per se, coupled as it usually is (probaply for alliteration’s 
sake) with poverty, is not a particularly saleable article in the matrimo- 
|nial market; and the conquests achieved by sonnets have generally been 
more distinguished for romance than solidity. But arare union of both 
|| presented itself to the fortunate Orlando in the person of my cousin Laura, 
|| who, alone of all the family, boasted a pretty independant fortune, be- 
| queathed to her by an aunt as romantic as herself, whose name and predi- 
| lections she inherited as well as her money. 
|| As Laura—who had raved about the divine Orlando from the day she 
{first heard his improvisations to the lyre (as he called his guitar)—never 
| dreamt of asking if so gifted a genius had any other sublunary possessions 
| than the lyre itself; she never could imagine him to be a whit more in- 





of quiet and unostentatious, but sterling talents for business, had been left || quisitive on a subject so far beneath the attention of poets as pounds, shil- 





by his schoolfellow and steady friend, the Earl of G 
guardian of his son and heir. From this control (which his mild and inof- 
fensive character rendered a merely nominal one) the young lord had been 


, the principal || lings and pence. 


| 


long emancipated, but feelings of real good-will towards his ‘‘ own and his || peared to her rank heresy against the etheriality of the muse. 


When, therefore, in an elegy in the manner of Tibul- 
lus—her hand as well asher heart was solicited by this poetaster—the idea 


that her purse should have any share in the inspiration would have ap- 
Some 


father’s friend” had always remained ; though they had not, from distance || hints to that effect were thrown out by persons of more terestrial con- 
and other circumstances, led to intimacy with the junior branches of Mr. 
Glavering’s family. 


ceptions, but in vain; and Laura (whom Petrarch had long been exhavs- 
ted to propitiate) took it all for gospel, as it was “writ in choice Italian,” 
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and unlike her cruel namesake siguitied her acceptance in a Sapphic ode biva glee Ltis good humour of Aune’s, f verily beleve, procured her 
of some thirty-six stanzas, or more. | within the next month, two opportunities of wiping off the stain by matri- 
Orlando was not ignorant that so common-place astep as marriage was a mony, with two old Indian comrades of the bridegroom's, who had been 
virtual abdication. But in this there is always a certain dignity ; and if, || present atthe wedding. But Anne was not fond of old Indians, and much 
as the proverb says, even a “living dog is better than a dead lion,” so | too fund of an old Englishman, videlicet her good worthy father, to think 
surely must a substantial householder, living on his means with ten thou- || of running away from him just as they were left, for the first time, com- 
sand pounds in the three per cents, surpass a ci-devant wit—living on his || fortably alone ! 
wits—up three pair of stairs. His fasnionable soirées had therefore all the |} But this comfort (and thorough comfort it proved) was not destined to 
dignified éclat of the parting bow of some favorite performer; and the | be of long duration. No sooner did Lord and Lady G— learn that all 
“last lays” of Mr. Orlando Stapylton rivalled in pathos and effect the || the beauties, wits, blue-stockings, and amateurs of the family were 
“* dernier chant de Corinne” By some Laura was envied—by some pit- || happily disposed of, than the invitation formerly given to Anne to pass 
ied—by others laughed at ; but she wes far too completely enveloped in | the summer in Shropshire, was extended to her father; and with a cor- 
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a bright halo of romance to know orcare any thing about the matter. || diality of esteem and gratitude which made it impossible to refuse. 
The vulgar taunt of the ** Green Stockings ” would never have occurred | Mr. Clavering, always fond of the country, was soon quite in his ele- 


to Laura’s poetical mind ; but being forced on her by the example and in | ment, enjoying the improvements made on his ward's property by his 
stigations of her other sisters, she determined to administer it ina novel | former judicious management; and still more the excellent resulte of an 
and characteristic form. The verdant appendages of celibacy, twisted || education, whose details he had left to others better qualified, but whose 
out of all their native vulgarity of shape, were made the connecting link |) admirable system had been suggested by himself. The young earl, with 
of a mingled wreath of myrtle and laurel; accompanied with a joint ode || pleasing manners and respectable talents, was the best of sons, the best 
of mock condolence from the bride and bridegroom. Anne laughed || of masters, and best of landlords; fond of domestic society, though dis- 
heariily at the ingenuity of the device, and nung both garland and poem | liking large parties, and gaining hourly upon acquaintance as soon as the 
in the most conspicuous place she could think of; that all whoran might | frozen robe of shyness was thawed (as it easily was) by the gentle breath 
read, if they pleased, the terrible fact, that she had three younger sisters | of frierdly intercourse. banda : 
married ! | While Mt. Clavering rambled with and gloried in his pupil, Anne found 
She was, ere long, alas! to have four! It is remarked that marriages, \ the countess a much more agreeable companion than she had anticipated. 
like misfortun s, seldom come single ; and if one of a family chances to || Anne was not one of those who think all the old ladies must be bores. 
go off, the frolic is sure to go round. Chance sent home during this dull || There are few from whom something may not be profitably gleaned; and 
season, which my cousins had for many ye-rs spent in town, an old com- || Anne (always accustomed from the politeness of the heart to cultivate the 
panion and schoolfellow (though by a few years his junior) of Mr. Claver- |) elder part of society) knew exactly how to amuse without fatiguing, a 
‘ng’s—a Mr. Richard Horner, who, returning from India with all the abun- | person of different age and habits; while the countess, long unused to 
dance of lacks, and lack of experience common to thirty years’ sojourner || the society of a lively yet sensible young female, grew absolutely in love 
in the east, was tov happy to profit in his multifarious transactions of fi i with Anne. Whether any one else did. would be difficult at this time to 
nance and revenue, by the well-remembered tact and good nature of his || decide. If so, it must have been during the meditations incident to the 
chum Jack Claverine. interminable games which Lerd G— (who, like all taciturn people, was 
Jack welcomed his old friend Dick Horner heartily on his return to old || fond of chess) played nightly with Miss Clavering ; while the less patient 
England ; and as there was no luxury in the boasted land of enjoyment || elders preferred the more rapid evolutions, and cheeriul bustle of back- 
which had half so much delighted him as being ‘* Dick” once more to || gammon. n 
any one, after thirty years’ dull senatorial state among black servants and As the season advanced, the chess table was discarded, and replaced by 
white servants, the good little nabob spent all his spare time (and that was | the young people with long evening, and sometimes even early morning 
a good deal) at Jack ¢ lavering’s. His first serious resolve, after his ec- || walks. It was on his return from one of the latter, his manly frame glow- 
stacy of boyisl: enjoyment subsided, was to marry one of Jack's two re- | Ing pigeon see = 4 1s By aes se with the morning 
maining daughters ; and that we may form an idea of his chances of suc- |) Wind), that Lady G—, who had for some time been overcoming, In spite 
Figs o ’ J = “ t} : ° ° ° P 
cess, (which, worthy man! it never occurred to him to consider doubtful,) of herself, her lingering sense of disparity in the connexion said, 
let us enumerate his attractions. ; “My dear Godfrey, I think you could not do better than ask that 
Mr. Horner was a neat, dapper litt!e man, withered by a tropical sun | sweet girl, Anne Clavering, to marry you. You have my free consent to 
into the genuine well-wearing mummy consistency, on which bile seems | do so. ~ M 
to have done its «orst, and given up the attack in despair. He was a) “I have read it in vour oye, mother, for some time past, answered 
living personification of jaundice—golden as his guineas looking ae if he ||her son, absolutely blushing; “and so I have just been asking her this 
° Pp J 5 § . : | . ” 
had bathed habitually in Pactolus itself: yet withal upright, alert, || morning. ‘ 
. . ° - 2m ae 
quick-witted and quick-eyed; the only symptom of fifty-four which his | And she has accepted, of course. y 
constitution exhibited being excessive and incurable deafness, contracted, H “ Not exactly, my dear mother, by any means ; all J gather and hope is, 
he said, by ind:screet snipe-shooting in a morass, some five-and-twenty that Iam not refused She seemed too much surprised to give a regular 
years before. . f eg but begged me to remember the disparity in birth, rank, and such 
Mr. Horner, thus qualified, having determined on marrying one of the |, trifies. ; ; 
Miss (laverings, and his eyes being. as we have said, excellent, (whatever || “‘ Good girl,’ said the countess, the lingering pride of aristocracy mant- 
might be the deficiency im his ears,) naturally made his first offer to Anne, | ling her cheek; “but the Claverings are of good family, and connected 
for she was very pretty, and Cecilia decidedly plain; besides, the latter's || with us already, else [——" 
whole heavy ordnance of Beethoven, and light artillery of Rosini, was, of 1 “Oh, my dear mother, we shall soon get over these little scruples, if, as 
course, entirely thrown away on a deaf Nabob, insensible to the charms || I trust, rats is no serious rpc She P proce me Aan yourself, her 
of music. Not that because Mr. Horner had no music in his soul, or |) father, and my own maturer reflections ; and sure I am they will all speak 
rather in his ears—we mean to insinuate that he shared more deeply | but one language on the subject.” ae 
than others in the “ treasons, stratagems and spoils” for which ourIndian | “ Let me be the first to say, *God speed you’ in your wooing, my dear 
fond zs ! ” ° — ’ 
possessions were then famous; though his enormous collection of shawls, |; son,” said the countess, laying aside the curls from her son's manly brow 
pearls, and precious stones, might perhaps admit of so uncharitable an in- | '0 give him a stately but maternal kiss. “And, now, just step into my 
ference. . || dressing room, and give those stray locks of your's a coup de peigne ; for 
Be this as it mav shawls, pearls and diamonds were aimed in vain at | this morning's agitation has discomposed them a little ; besides, I should 
fle “aca 2 ; ee we ; | - sha on 4 . soe 9? 
Anne. She could not marry Mr. Horner; and she told him so directly, | like to see Anne alone, when she first comes down stairs, : 
with her usual indiserect frankness, without even suffering him to hangon || Lord G —— obeyed, gl d to escape a moment from even his mother's 
long enough for her to enjoy the credit of having refused him. Poor dear observation ; and soon after, Anne entered leaning on her father: the 
matter-o/-fact Anne! When I taxed her with her simplicity, she said, | long silken lashes Lord G— had so often admired at chess, beaming more 
quite in earnest, that she believed old gentleman did not like it be known |; — from an imperfectly wiped tear, still resting on their sable 
. ide . is suit to |, fringe. 
they were refused ; and that, as he evidently meant to transfer his Bee ee ieg The seceiund se uneatiaine Giautast* sede ale 
Cecilia, perhaps she might not like to appear to succeed to her sister's re- ee a ees entenana Scot Pad 
jected admirer! To such antediluvian reasoning as this, what answer | — ener y ae. ese unwonted alacrity to meet her young favourite, and 
: r li ho! out her hand. 
could possibly be made’ as eesgenggle ; setts 
But if Cecilia was the second choice of Mr. Horner, neither was Mr. | ; 7 — cried the bewildered and agitated girl, “that you too 
Horner the first love of Cecilia. This devotee to her musical patron saint || Suould wish It: - : ; re 
had been, during all the winter, playing duets with a handsome young | “My first and we wish — be 3 son's happiness,” answered Lady 
Pole, called Sonatowsky, in the regular “crescendo” style from ‘“ piace- \ G—, “and in your keeping I am sure that is safe. But not even love for 
volmente” at the beginning, to ‘molto éxpressivo’’ by degrees, and 1 him would make me lose sight of yours. A kinder son, end master, and 
finally, “‘con fuoco”’ on both sides. But, as the voung foreigner’s notes ||landlord does not exist; and why should he not make the best of hus- 
- ; sides. 1 J : l ee : a. 
were only good at the piano-forte, while Mr Horner's were good at the | oo 2 — bd mother ee es ae and ere ae ante : 
: : . a - |i nded on near thir ears’ daily experien 
bank ; and as music, however proverbially the ‘*food of —_ a reckon 1 at = 3 Se yy ily experience, and therefore 
ed thin diet for Hymen—Cecelia soon determined to bring her long move- jitrut., sit.” whispered the trembling girl 
ment “a la Polacca,” to a “‘finale.”” She took leave of Sonatowsky secun- | Anc¢ elieve it, sper r wee ing girl. 
dem artem, ina “ Polanaise” of soul-subduing power, which, though not | “I thank you a thousand times for that,” exclaimed Lord G—, who had 
followed up (like the celebrated one of Count Oginsky) by suicide, was | entered unnoticed amidst the agitation of the scene. ‘Mother, may I 
the “prelude” to a step little less desperate —viz., the marriage of the | ~— tr ewe = ae ‘ 
music-trad Cecilia with the deaf Mr. Horner! | __Jaady G— held out her arms in a mute appeal to Anne, who hid her an- 
The “Green Stockings” were characteristically bequeathed to Anne || swer ina mother’s joyful bosom. Somehow, as my cousin afterwards told 
on the keys of her sister's abdicated pianoforte, and found by her, just as | me, the frolic went round ; and he found himself, to his own amazement, 
the happy couple drove off, as she good-naturedlv opened it to oo" i ror the stiff Stee ean weer er tg he — nae 
: a j |; analogy, were similarly occupied. © compiete a surprise had the 
country dance to the bridegroom's little grand-nephews and nieces. By |) vy, % ed. 
these urchins, of course, the joke was heartily enjoyed. They ce ty ee || whole — — - —e —— Jack, > he would - soon 4 
= wine , l|expected to salu is pet Anne, Empress of Morocco, as Countess o' 
off and on by the whole of the merry group; and never, I think, did Anne || exp J : 
i i he was but five-and- | G—. 
look better, or more unlike an old maid (after all s ce ie ld, || A lodge in the park is now my old friend’s abode ; when if the children 
twenty), than when opening the juvenile ball with avrogue of six years old, \ : ze ‘ ; meena 
who footed it away in the obnoxious badges of old maidism in undissem- do not visit grandpapa in the forenoon, he is sure to stroll] up inthe ef er- 
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noon to inquire the reason. As for the dowager, she says, and feels that 
she has only left her chair at the head of the table, for one easier and more 
suited to her years and infirmities elsewhere. 

The gay world, when for a few brief weeks it caught a glimpse of her, 
was not backwaid in bestowing, with its proverbial caprice, its unsought 
favour on the youthful countess. There was a winning sweetness, a na- 
tive dignity about Anne, which seemed to speak her born for the station 
she adorned ; and if fashion could have gratified her, it would have laid 
all its tinsel laurels at her feet. But she was still Anne Clavering: and 
her husband, her father, her mother-in-law, and children, were to her a 
world of unfading and engrossing interest. The “ Green Stockings” are 
long since forgotten, and have never for a moment prevented the countess 
from befriending, to the very utmust of her ample powers, her four less 
fortunate sisters. 

On Fanny, whose husband’s grays soon came to the hammer, while his 
parliamentary privileges alone kept him from jail, she settled, when she 
became early a widow, a competent annuity. She persuaded the earl to 
restore, by an opportune trip to Ireland, and the magic of his name and 
rank, the fast waning influence of the high-spirited Emma, at Castle Con- 
nor. She sat, though this was the hardest sacrifice of all, for a print which 
sold a thousand copies of the verses with which her brother-in-law, Or- 
lando, now provided for a numerous and increasing family ; and as Mr. 
and Mrs. Horner wanted nothing from her but countenance and civility, 
ehe listened unreservedly (during their frequent visits) to Cecilia’s long 





concertos, and beguiled with endless games at chess, the ennui of the deaf 
old nabob. They have all, in their turn, learnt to look up to, and admire 
the Anne they once thought so insignificant ; and as they successively re- 
ceive protection, patronage, or sisterly kindness from the idolized Countess 
of G—, sometimes ask each other—‘ Can this be the girl we all quizzed 
with the ‘ Green Stockings ?’” 


TWO PICTURES OF SCENES IN MICHIGAN. 
BY MRS, MARY CLAVERS, AN ACTUAL SETTLER. 


PICTURE I. 


Art thou so confident? within what space 
Hop’st thou my cure? Alls well that ends weil. 

Mr. Clavers at length returned ; and the progress of the village, though 
materially retarded by the obliquities of Mr. Mazard’s course, was still not 
entirely at a stand. If our own operations were slow and doubtful, there 
were others whose building and improving went on at a rapid rate ; and 
before the close of summer, several small tenements were enclosed and 
rendered in some sort habitable. A store and a public house were to be 
ready for business in a very short time. 

I had the pleasure of receiving early in the month of September, a visit 
from a young city friend, a charming, lively girl, who unaffectedly enjoyed 
the pleasures of the country, and whose taste for long walks and rides was 
insatiable. I curtained off with the unfailing cotton sheets a snow-white 
bower for her in the loft, and spread a piece of carpeting, a relic of former 
magnificence, over the loose boards that served fora floor. The foot square 
window was shaded by a pink curtain, and a bed-side chair and a candle- 
stand completed a sleeping apartment which she declared was perfectly de- 
lightful. 

*S0 smoothly flowed our days during that charming visit, that I had be- 
gun to fear my fair guest would be obliged to return to without a 
single adventure worth telling, when one morning as we sat sewing, Arthur 
ran in with a prodigious snake-story, to which, though we were at first dis- 
posed to pay no attention, we were at length obliged to listen. 

“ A most beautiful snake,” he declared, ‘‘ was coming up to the back 
door.” 

To the back door we ran ; and there, to be sure, was a large rattle-snake, 
or massasauga, lazily windirg its course towards the house, Alice standing 
still to admire it, too ignorant to fear. 

My young friend snatched up a long switch, whose ordinary office was 
to warn the chickens from the dinner-table, and struck at the reptile which 
was not three feet from the door. It reared its head at once, made several 
attempts to strike, or spring, as it is called here, though it never really 
springs. Fanny continued to strike, and at length the snake turned for 
flight, not however without a battle of at least two minutes. 

“‘ Here’s the axe, cousin Fanny,” said Arthur, “don’t let him run 
away !” and while poor I stood in silent terror, the brave girl followed, 
struck once ineffectually, and with another blow divided the snake, whose 
writhings turned to the sun as many hues as the windings of Broadway on 
a spring morning—and Fanny was a heroine. j 

It is my opinion, that next to having a cougar spring at one, the absolute 
killing of a rattle-snake is peculiarly appropriate to constitute a Michigan 
heroine ;—and the cream of my snake-story is, that it might be sworn to, 

* chapter and verse, before the nearest justice. What cougar story can say 
as much? , 

But the nobler part of the snake ran away with far more celerity than it 
had displayed while it **could a ¢azl unfold,” and we exalted the coda to a 
high station on the logs at the corner of the house—for fear none of the 
scornful sex would credit our prowess. 

That snake absolutely haunted us for a day or two: we felt sure that 
there were more near the house, and our ten days of happiness seemed cut 
short like those of Seged, and by a cause not very dissimilar. But the 
gloom consequent upon confining ourselves, children and all, to the house, 
in delicious weather, was too much for our prudence ; and we soon began 
to venture out a little, warily inspecting every nook, and harrassing the 
poor children with incessant cautions. 

We had been watching the wheelings and flittings of a flock of prairie 
hens, which had alighted in Mr. Jenkins’s corn-field, turning ever and anon 
a delighted glance westward at the masses of purple and crimson which 
make sunset so splendid in the region of the great lakes. * I felt the dew, 
and warning all my companions, stepped into the house. I had reached 

the middle of the room, when I trod full upon something soft, which eluded 











a 
When I recovered myselfI was on the bed, and well sprinkled with cam- 
phor, that never failing specific in the woods. 
‘* Where is it?” said I, as soon as I could utter a word. There wasa 
general smile. ‘* Why, mamma,” said Alice, who was exalted to a place 
on the bed, “ don’t you recollect that great toad that always sits behind the 
flour-barrel in the corner?” 
I did not repent my fainting though it was not a snake, for if there is 
anything besides a snake that curdles the blood in my veins, it is a toad. 
The harmless wretch was carried to a great distance fium the house, but 
the next morning, there it sat again in the corner catching flies. I have 
been told by some persons here that they ‘liked to have toads in the room 
in fly time.” Truly may it be said, ‘‘ What’s one man’s meat——” 
Shade of Chesterfield, forgive me!—but that anybody can be willing to 
live with atoad! ‘To my thinking nothing but a toady can be more odious. 
The next morning I awoke with a severe head-ache, and racking pains 
in every bone. Dame Jennings said it was the “‘agur.”’ I insisted that it 
could be nothing but the toad. The fair Fanny was obliged to leave us 
this day, or lose her escort home—a thing not to be risked in the wilder- 
ness. Ithought I should get upto dinner, and in that hope bade her a gay 
farewell, with a charge to make the most of the snake story for the honour 
of the woods. 

I did not get up to dinner, for the simple reason that I could not stand— 
and Mrs. Jennings consoled me by telling me every ten minutes, ‘‘ Why, 
you've got the agur, woman alive! Why, I know the fever-agur as well 
as I know beans! It a’n't nothin’ else !” 

But no chills came. My pains and my fever became intense, and I knew 
but little about it after the first day, for there was an indistinctness about 
my perceptions which almost, although not quite, amounted to delirium. 

A physician was sent for, and we expected, of course, some village 
Galen, who knew just enough to bleed and blister, for all mortal ills. No 
such thing! A man of first-rate education, who had walked European 
hospitals, and who had mother-wit in abundance, to enable him to profit 
by his advantages. It is surprising how many such people one meets in 
Michigan. Some, indeed, we have been led to suppose, from some traiis 
in their American history, might have “left their country for their coun- 
try’s good :”"—others appear to have forsaken the old world, either in con- 
sequence of some temporary disgust, or through romantic notions of the 
liberty tobe enjoyed in this favoured land. I can at this moment call to 
mind, several among our ten-mile neighbours, who can boast University 
honours, either European or American, and who are reading men, even 
now. Yet one might pass any one of these gentlemen in the road without 
distinguishing between him and the Corydon who curries his horses, £0 
complete is their outward transformation. 

Onr medical friend treated me very judiciously; and by his skill, the 
severe attack of rheumatic-fever, which my sunset and evening impru- 
dences had been kindling in my veins, subsided after a weck, into a daily 
ague ; but Mrs. Jennings was not there to exult in this proof of her saga- 
city. Shehad been called away to visit a daughter, who had been taken 
ill at a distance from home, and I was left without a nurse. 

My neighbours showed but little sympathy onthe occasion. They had 
imbibed the idea that we held ourselves above them, and chose to take it 
for granted, that we did not need their aid. There were a good many 
cases of ague too, and, of course, people had their own troubles to attend 
to. The result was, that we were in a sad case enough. Oh! for one of 
those feminine men, who can make good gruel, and wash the children’s 
faces! Mr. Clavers certainly did his best, and who can more? But the 
hot side of the bowl always would come to his fingers—and the sauce-pan 
would overset, let him balance it ever so nicely. And then—such hungry 
children! They wanted to eatall the time. After a day’s efforts, he be- 
gan to complain that stooping over the fire made him very dizzy. I was 
quite self-absorbed, or I should have noticed such a complaint from one 
who makes none without cause ; but the matter went on, until, when I 
asked for my gruel, he had very nearly fallen on the coals, in the attempt 
to take it from the fire. He staggered to the bed, and was unable to sit 
up for many days after. ; 

When matters reached this pitch—when we had, literally, no one to 
prepare food, or look after the children—little Bell added to the sick-list, 
too—our physician proved our good genius. He procured a nurse from a 
considerable distance; and it was through his means that good Mrs. Dan- 
| forth heard of our sad condition, and sent us a maiden of all-work, who 
materially amended the aspect of our domestic affairs. 

Our agues were tremendous. I used to think I should certainly die in 
my ten or twelve hours’ fever—and Mr. Clavers confidently asserted, se- 
veral times, that the upper half of his head was taking leave of the lower, 
But the event proved that we were both mistaken; for our physician veri- 
fied his own assertion, that an ague was as easily managed as a common 
cold, by curing us both in a short time after our illness had assumed the 
intermittent form. There is, however, one important distinction to be 
observed between a cold and ague—the former does not recur after every 
trifling exertion, as the latter is sure to do. Again and again, after we 
seemed entirely cured, did the insidious enemy renew his attacks. A 
short ride, a walk, a drive of two or three miles, and we were prostrated 
for a week ortwo. Evena 5 alarm, or any thing that occasioned an 
unpleasant surprise, would he followed by a chill and fever. 

These things are, it must be conceded, very discouraging. One learns 
to feel as if the climate must be a wretched one, and it is not till after 
these first clouds have blown over, that we have resolution to look around 
us—to estimate the sunny skies of Michigan, and the ruddy countenances 
of its older inhabitants as they deserve. 

The people are obstinately attached to some superstitious notions re- 














specting agues. They hold that it is unlucky to break them. “You 
should Jet them run on,” say they, “ till they wearthemselves out.”” This 
has probably arisen from some imprudent use of quinine, (or “Queen 
Ann,”’) and other powerful tonics, which are often taken before the system 
is properly prepared. There is also much prejudice against “t Doctor’s 
physic ;” while Lobelia, and other poisonous plants, which happen to grow 
wild in the woods are used with the most reckless rashness. The opinion 











foot. Ishrieked ‘a snake! a snake!” and fell senseless on the floor, | that each region produces the medicines which its own diseases require 
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prevails extensively,—a notion which, though perhaps theoretically correct 
to a certain extent, is a most dangerous one for the ignorant to practic 
upon. 

_ These agues are, as yet, the only diseases of the country. Consump- 
tion is almost unknown, as a Michigan evil. Indeed many, who have been 


induced to forsake the sea-board, by reason of too sensitive lungs, find | 


themselves renovated after a year in the Peninsula. Our sickly season, 
from August till October, passed over without a single death within our 
knowledge. 

To be sure, a neighbour told me, not long ago, that her old man had a 
complaint of “the lights,” and that “to try to work any, gits his lights 
all up ina heap.” But as this is a disease beyond the bounds of my medi- 
cal knowledge, I can only “say the tale as ’twas said to me,” hoping, that 
none of my emigrating friends may find it contagious :—any disease which 
is brought on by working, being certainly much to be dreaded in this West- 
ern country ! 


PICTURE Il. 
Lend me your ears, SHAKSPEARE. 
Grant graciously what you cannot refuse safely. Lacon. 

_ “Mother wants your sifter,” said Miss Ianthe Howard, a young lady of 
six years’ standing, attired in a tattered calico, thickened with dirt; her 
unkempt locks straggling from under that hideous substitute for a bonnet, 
so universal in the western country, a dirty cotton handkerchief, which is 
used, ad nauseam, for all sorts of purposes. 

“Mother wants your sifter, and she says she guesses you can let her 
have some sugar and tea, ’cause you've got plenty.” ‘ 

This excellent reason, ‘‘’cause you’ve got plenty,” is conclusive as to 
sharing with your neighbours. Whoever comes into Michigan with no- 
thing, will be sure to better his condition; but wo to him that brings with 
him any thing like an appearance of abundance, whether of money or 
mere household conveniences. ‘To have them, and not be willing to share 
them in some sort with the whole community, is an unpardonable crime. 
You must lend your best horse .o gui_que ce soit, to go ten miles over hill 
and marsh, in the darkest night, for a doctor; or your team to travel 
twenty after a “ gall;”’ you wheel-barrows, your shovels, your utensils of 
all sorts, belong, not to yourself, but to the public, who do not think it 
necessary even to ask a loan, but take it for granted. 
and bridles of Montacute spend most of their time travelling from house to 
house a-manback; and I have actually known a stray martingale to be 
traced to four dwellings two miles apart, having been lent from one to an- 
other, without a word to the original proprietor, who sat waiting, not very 
patiently, to commence a journey. 

Then within doors, an inventory of your plenishing of all sorts, would 
scarcely more than include the articles which you are solicited to lend. 
Not only are all kitchen utensils as much yeur neighbours as your own, but 
bedsteads, beds, blankets, sheets, travel from house to house, a pleasant 
and effectual mode of securing the perpetuity of certain efflorescent pecu- 
liarities of the skin, for which Michigan is becoming almost as famous as 
the land “’twixt Maidenkirk and John o’ Groat’s.” Sieves, smoothing 
irons, and churns run about as if they had iegs ; one brass kettle is enough 
for a whole neighbourhood; and I could point to a cradle which has rock- 
ed half the babies in Montacute. For my own part,I have lent my 
broom, my thread, my tape, my spoons, my cat, my thimble, my scissors, 
my shawl, my shoes; and have been asked for my combs and brushes : 
and ny husband, for his shaving apparatus and his pantaloons. 

But the cream of the joke lies in the manner of the thing. It is so 
straight-forward and honest, none of your hypocritical civility and servile 
gratitude! Your true republican, when he finds that you possess any 
thing which would contribute to his convenience, walks in with, * Are 
you going to use your horses to-day?” if horses happen to be the thing he 
needs. 

“Yes, I shall probably want them.” 

“Oh, well; if you want themn——I was thinking to get ’em to go up 
north a piece.” 

Or perhaps the desired article comes within the female department. 

‘‘ Mother wants to get some butter: that’ere butter you bought of Miss 
Barton this mornin’.”’ 

And away goes your golden store, to be repaid perhaps with some cheesy, 

reasy stuff, brought in a dirty pail, with, “‘ Here’s your butter!” 

A girl came into borrow a “wash-dish,” “because we’ve got com- 
pany.” Presently she came back: ‘ Mother says you've forgot to send a 
towel.” 

‘The pen and ink and a sheet o’ paper and a wafer,” is no unusual re- 
quest ; and when the pen is returned, you are generally informed that you 
sent “an awful bad pen.” 

I have been frequently reminded of one of Johnson’s humorous sketches. 
A man returning a broken wheel-barrow to a Quaker, with, “ Here I’ve 
broke your rotten wheel-barrow usin’ on’t. I wish you'd get it mended 
right off, ‘cause I want to borrow it again this afternoon.” The Quaker is 
made to reply, “Friend, it shall bedone:” and I wish I possessed more 
of his spirit. . 

But I did not intend to write a chapter on involuntary loans; I have a 
story to tell. 

One of my best neighbonrs is Mr. Philo Doubleday, a long, awkward, 
honest, hard-working Maine-man, or Mainote I suppose one might say ; so 
good-natured, that he might be mistaken for a simpleton; but that must 
be by those who do not know him. He is quite an old settler, came in 
four years ago, bringing with him a wife who is to him as vinegar-bottle to 
o'l-cruet, or as mustard to the sugar which is used to soften its biting 
qualities. Mrs. Doubleday has the sharpest eyes, the sharpest nose, the 
sharpest tongue, the sharpest elbows, and above all, the sharpest voice 
that ever “‘ penetrated the interior” of Michigan. She has a tall, straight, 
bony figure, in contour somewhat resembling two hard oak planks fastened 
together and stood on end ; and, strange to say! she was full five-and- 
thirty when her mature graces attracted the eye and won the affections of 
the worthy Philo. What eclipse had conie over Mr. Doubleday’s usual 


The two saddles |! 


sagacity when he made choice of his Polly, I am sure I never could 
guess; but he is certainly the only man in the wide world who could 
= have lived with her; and he makes her a most excellent hus- 
| hand. 

She is possessed with a neat devil; I have known many such cases; 
her floor is scoured every night, after all are in bed but the unlucky scrub- 
ber, Betsey, the maid of all work; and wo to the unfortunate “ indiffi- 
dle,” as neighbour Jenkins says, who first sets dirty boot on it in the morn- 
ing. If men come in to talk over road business, for Philo is much sought 
when “the public” has any work to do, or school-business, for that being 
very troublesome, and quite devoid of profit, is often conferred upon 
Philo, Mrs. Doubleday makes twenty errands into the room, expressing in 
her visage all the force of Mrs. Raddle’s inquiry, ‘Js them wretches 
going’” And when at length their backs are turned, out comes the bot- 
tled vengeance. The sharp eyes, tongue, elbow, and voice, are all in in- 
stant requisition. 

“Fetch the broom, Betsey! and the scrub-broom, Betsey! and the 
mop, and that ’ere dish of soap, Betsey; and why on earth didn’t you 
bring some ashes? You did’nt expect to clean such a floor as this with- 
out ashes, did you?” 

‘* What time are you going to have dinner, my dear’”’ says the imper- 
i turbable Philo, who is getting ready to go out. 

“Dinner! I’m sure r don’t know ! there’s no time to cook dinner in this 
house! nothing but slave, slave, slave, from morning tili night, cleaning 
| up after a set of nasty, dirty,” &c. &c. 

“Phew!” says Mr. Doubleday, looking at his fuming helpmate with 
|a calm smile, ‘It'll all rub out when it’s dry, if you’ll only let it alone.” 
| «Yes, yes; and it would be plenty clean enough for you if there had 
| been forty horses in here.” 

Philo on some such occasion waited till his Polly had stepped out of 
| the room, and then with a bit of chalk wrote on the broad black-walnut 











mantel-piece : 
Bolt and bar hold gate of wood, 
Gate of iron springs make good, 
Bolt nor spring can bind the flame, 
Woman’s tongue can no man tame. 


| and then took his hat and walked off. 


This is his favourite mode of vengeance—“ poetical justice” he calls 


| it; and as he is never at a loss for a rhyme of his own or other people's, 


Mrs. Doubleday stands in no small dread of these efforts of genius. 


| Once, when Philo’s crony, James Porter, the blacksmith, had left the 


print of his blackened knuckles on the outside of the oft-scrubbed door, 
and was the subject of some rather severe remarks from the gentle Polly, 
Philo, as he left the house with his friend, turned and wrote over the of- 
fended spot : 

Knock not here! 

Or dread my dear. P. D. 
and the very next person that came was Mrs. Skinner, the merchant’s 
wife, all drest in her red merino, to make a visit. Mrs. Skinner, who did 
not possess an unusual share of tact, walked gravely round to the back- 
‘door, and there was Mrs. Doubleday up to the eyes in soap-making. Dire 
was the mortification, and point-blank were the questions as to how the 
visiter came to go round that — and when the warning couplet was 
produced in justification, we must draw a veil over what followed—as the 
novelists say. 

Sometimes these poeticals came in aid of poor Betsey ; as once, when 
on hearing acrash in the little shanty-kitchen, Mrs. Doubleday called in 





| her shrillest tones, ‘‘ Betsey! what on earth’s the matter?” Poor Betsey, 
| knowing what was coming, answered in a deprecatory whine, “The cow’s 
| kicked over the buckwheat batter!” 


| 


| When the clear, hilarous voice of Philo from the yard, where he was 
} 


| 
| 


chopping, instantly completed the triplet-— 
“Take up the pieces and throw ‘em at her!” for once the grim features 


| of his spouse relaxed into a smile, and Betsey escaped her scolding. 


} 





Yet, Mrs. Doubleday is not without her excellent qualities as a wi‘e, a 
friend, and a neighbour. She keeps her husband’s house and stockings in 
unexceptionable trim. Her emptin’s are the envy of the neighbourhood. 
Her vinegar is, as how could it fail? the me plus ultra of sharpness; and 
her pickles are greener than the grass of the field. She will watch night 

after night with the sick, perform the last sad offices for the dead, or take 
to her home and heart the little ones whose mother is removed forever 
from her place at the fireside. All this she can do cheerfully, and she will 
not repay herself as many good people do by recounting every word of the 
querulous sick man, or the desolate _mourner with added hints of tumbled 
drawers, closets all in heaps, or awful dirty kitchens. 

I was sitting one morning with my neighbour Mrs. Jenkins, who is a 
sister of Mr. Doubleday, when Betsey, Mrs. Doudleday’s “hired girl" 
came in with one of the shingles of Philo’s handiwork in her hand, which 
bore in Mr. Doubleday’s well-known chalk marks— 


Come quick, Fanny! 
And bring the granny, 
For Mrs. Double- 
day’s in trouble. 


And the next intelligence was of a fine new pair of lungs at that hither- 
to silent mansion. I called very soon after to take a peep at the “latest 
found ;” and if the suppressed delight of the new papa was a treat, how 
much more was the softened aspect, the womanized tone of the proud and 
happy mother. I never saw a being so contpletely transformed. She 
would almost forget to answer me in her absorbed watching of the breath 
of the little sleeper. Even when trying to be polite, and to say what the 
occasion demanded, her eyes would not be withdrawn from the tiny face. 
Conversation on any subject but the ever-new theme of ‘‘ babies” was out 
of the question. Whatever we began upon whirled round sooner or later 
to the one point. The needle may tremble, but it turns not with the less 
constancy to the pole. 





As I pass for an oracle in the matter of paps and possets, I had frequent 
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communications with my now happy neighbour, who had forgotten to) 
scold her husband, learned to let Betsey have time to eat, and omitted the | 
nightly scouring of the floor, lest so much dampness might be bad for the | 
baby. We were in deep consultation one morning on some important 
int teaching the well being of this sole object of Mrs. Doubleday’s | 
houghts and dreams, when the very same little Ianthe Howard, dirty as 
ever, presented herself. She sat down and stared awhile without speak- | 
ing, 4l’ordinaire; and then informed us that her mother ‘‘ wanted Miss | 
Doubleday to let her have her baby for a little while, ‘cause Benny’s 
mouth’s so sore that———” but she had no time to finish the sentence. 
‘‘Lenp my paby!!!"—and her utterance failed. ‘The new mother’s 
feelings were fortunately too big for speech, and Ianthe wisely disappeared 
before Mrs. Doubleday found her tongue. Philo, who entered on the in- 
stant, burst into one of his electrifying laughs with— 


“Ask my Polly, 

To lend her dolly !”’ 
—and I could no‘ help thinking that one must come “ west” in order to 
learn a little of every thing. 

The identical glass-tube which I offered Mrs. Howard, as a substitute 
for Mrs. Doubleday’s baby, and which had already, frail as it is, threaded 
the country for miles in all directions, is, even as | write, in demand; a 
man on horse-back comes from somewhere near Danforth’s, and asks in 
mysterious whispers for 
reader must come to Michigan. 





L$ 


HASTY HINTS UPON HORSES. 


but I shall not tell what he calls it. The | 


own tags, and blushed not to be caught at it, were somewhat different 
people, and held in somewhat different odour, from the estimable gentry 
who play at fast and loose with our modern patrons of the stable. The 
famous Irish ‘“‘ Whisperer,” nay our old friend Andrew Ducrow himself, 
could hardly stand a comparison with the *horse-tamer Hector.” They 
| talked of pedigrees too, even in those days, with all the accuracy of the 
stud-book ; there was an aristocracy of horses before the time of Homer. 
The ““Xanthus and Balius of Podarge’s strain,” must have looked down 
| with immeasurable contempt upon the bloodless undescended rips, over 
| whose stiffening carcasses they whirled the chariot of Achilles. 

| Even in ‘old Rome, the seven-hilly,’’ (who, by the way, borrowed her 
fancy for horse-racing, as she did most of her more civilized tastes, from 
| Greece,) are still to be found tablets to the memory of the good steed 
| who called forth so frequently the plaudits of the ** horse circus,” record- 
| ing how often he won in ¢ canter, how many times he * ran a good second,” 
| hor even omitting to mention when he was fain to be content with a res- 
| pectable third. The name of two or three favourites have outlived those 
| — an ‘antique Roman,” who, doubtless, had his dream of immor- 
tality. 

The whole sad ditty of the ** High-Mettled Racer,” compressed into 
| five lines of Juvenal! Alas, for the degeneracy of the turf of the nine- 
teenth century! Newmarket and Doncaster boast no Pindar to immor- 
| talize their glories—the father of history and his nine muses would at- 
tract but a scanty audience in ‘‘the ring’? at Epsom—nay, we doubt if 
| even our old acquaintance Pegasus, were he to start forth once more in 
| propria persona would make much of a figure in the betting. 

Old Homer has made magnificent use of a horse,as, indeed, he has of 

every thing else, in @ comparison which, for splendour of language, need 





When we told you, some few months back, O gentle reader! that, (to! 


not fear to be set beside any horse-passage we know, saving only that 


borrow a phrase from Brother Jonathan, about the only thing, by the way, || most wonderful description in the Book of Job, which stands alone in its 


which our accidental relative possesses worth the lending,) beyond all the 
beasts of the earth, a dog ‘* went a-head ” in our affections, we intimated, | 
at the same time, that our heart had many corners for many other animals. 

We said we loved anelephant; but we are not going to talk about one 
now. He is by far too large and weighty a subj. ct to be taken up in a 
hot July morning, when the sun, as somebody says, ‘makes the whole 
world ‘Troglodytic.’’ We said we loved a mouse; and so we do, or rather | 
so we would, if he would let us. He might gnaw and nibble at the oldest 
Stilton in our dairy withimpunity; for we could not find in our hearts to 
hurt so much as the tip of his tail; but the ‘‘ wee, sleekit, cowrin,” timo- 
rous beastie,” has no reciprocal sentiment of affection. He scampers to 
his hole at our approach, as though we were ‘a kitten and cried mew ;” 
he obstinately refuses to be loved ; and he deserves not that pen, ink, and 
a. should be thrown away upon his ingratitude. We said we loved a 

rse—of a horse, then, be it our “ hints to speak.” 

Now, the devil of it is, that, to talk about horses, one wants a world of 
technical knowledge, in which the pen-flourishing generation is, we fear, 
for the most part, lamentably deficient. We ourselves, much as we like a 
horse, are any thing but a ‘sworn horse-courser ;” and, had we to go to 
market for ourselves, might more than probably find the knowing ones a 
trifle too deep for us. We are not quite convinced that we entertain very 
definite ideas on the subjects of hocks, frogs, fetlocks, and pasterns ; and 
as to thrushes, splints, spavins, and ringbones, we are, beyond all contro- 
versy, in a state of more than Cimmerian obscurity. Having ingenuously 
confessed thus much, you will scarcely feel surprised when we inform you, 
O gentle reader! that we have not at present the slightest intention of 
qualifying every man to act as his own veterinary surgeon—that we are 
not going to expatiate upon the magnificent steed of the Honourable Iive- 
bar Rasper, or his Grace the Duke of Double-ditch—that we have not the 
remotest idea of entering into a discussion of the much vezata questio of 
the paternity of Bloomsbury, or commencing a historical and philosophi. 
cal investigation into the origin and legality of the authority of the Jockey 
Club. All this, we say, you will readily conceive ; but should it, as we 
trust it will not, enter into your most inquisitive noddle, to ask us what we 
really do mean to talk about, why, we are ‘“‘free to confess,’’ as the Par- 
Jiament men say, you willthereby put us to a pretty considerable nonplus. 
We can only recommend you to shut your mouth—we are not particular 
avout this first article, only it is hot weather, and the flies are strong in 
the land—open your eyes, (our respected grandmother, who was accused, 
most unjustly as we think, of spoiling us with sugar-plums, used to re- 


sublimity. 
| Glorious indeed! We positively see him! He flashes before our eyes 
| in his lightning-like speed, as plainly as the hoof-tramp soi nds in our ears 
in the 
‘“*Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum ” 

of Virgil. And now we have but one fault to find—ay, you may well 
| stare and look incredulous—we, even we, are going to pick a crow with 
| Homer! The comparison is, to our thinking, far too good for Paris. We 
| cannot, for the life of us, picture him as the ardent warrior which it would 
| represent him to be. We are wont to think of him only es the * concin- 
| nus adulter,” the regular ‘* fancy-man,”’ the pet of the petticoats, whose 
noblest accomplishment is 

“To caper nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute,” 
in short, a species of slightly mitigated Mantalini, in high life of the year 
B.c. 1193. To us the strongest point of resemblance between Paris and 
the ‘fed horse ’’ appears to be (to use, we hope not profarely, the words 
of the Prophet), that he * neighed after his neighbour's wife.’ But we are 
waxing a little bit too classical. 

‘** From the sublime to the ridiculous there is but a step,” as every body 
knows who knows any thing whatever; indeed the quotat on is so stale, 
and the fact so universally admitted, that we should hardly have inflicted 
it again on the defenceless public, had we thought about the matter, and 
must trust for our excuse to a certain villanous Jolin-Bullish kind of habit 
we have, of blurting out whatever comes first into our heads, without 
stopping to enquire whether it has any business there or 1ot. We met, 
the other day, with a beautiful pendant to the old Greek’s picture, in a 
passage descriptive of the Bengalee breed of horses, from the pen of a 
Captain Williamson :— 

‘ The said horses,” says the facetious son of Mars, ‘** have generally Ro- 
man noses, and sharp narrow foreheads; much white in their eyes, ill- 
shaped ears, square heads, thin necks, narrow chests, shallow girtles, lank 
bellies, cat hams, goose rumps, and switch tails.” 

The gillant Captain would, we fear, be somewhat puzzled to draw a 
portrait, merely from such a description as that with which he has favour- 
ed us. 

We are told that the “‘ new-discovered people of the Irdies, when the 
Spaniards first landed amongst them, had so great an opin'on, both of the 
men and the horses, that they looked upon them as gods, or as animals 











verse the precept,) sit down on a cane-bottomed chair, as the best pos- 
sible antidote to somnolence which we can think of—prick up your ‘ most 
attent ear,” aud—so, you are ready !—then here goes for a plunge. 

Three are few occupations (we like sententious beginning) more agreea- 
able to minds of a contemplative and philosophical cast, than to observe 
the numerous variations of national feeling, as exhibited under the numer- 
ous variations of climate and tomplexion—to note the different lights in 
which the same object is regarded in different latitudes. ‘The poor Arab 
—we are no travellers, and cannot speak from our own experience, but we 
have too much gallantry to dream of impugning the veracity of the Hon 
Mrs. Norton—the poor Arab, before he mounts his steed, after gazing upon 
him with a five-minute glance of unalterable affection, breaks forth into some 
such impassioned apostrophe as 

“My beautiful! my beautiful! that standest meekly by, 

With thy proudly arch’d and glossy neck—thy bright and speaking 

eye,” ; 
etcetera, et cetera, et cetera, for about ten minutes more, and having thus 
given vent to his feeling, puts his shoeless toe in the stirrup, exactly as 
the quarter of an hour expires. The poor Englishman, a wondrous eco- 
nomist of time and poetry, dexterously switches his animal over thi 
“raw,” and starts at once upon his daily avocations, with no gentler salu 
tation that a “kim aup, yez warmint! d’ye think I stole yer?” 

Those noble fellows, the old Greeks, (what the deuce did Byron mean 
by saying that we already knew too much about them, asif we could ever. 
by any possibility, learn enough ?) entertain notions like themselves on t!« 
subject of horses—witness their magnificent sculptures—witness their 


| ennobled above their nature.’ Well, the poor doomed bart arians went but 
one step beyond nations who bore, in their time, the palm for civilization. 
Horses have received funeral honours, and have had cities called after 
their names, without exciting any such smile as that with which you just 
now treated the simple Americans; and, though we do not recollect 
that they have ever been actually deified, they have, at any rate, enjoyed 
the highest honours of mortality. What an exquisite piece of satire was 
that of Caligula, when he nominated his horse to the cffice of consul! 
Sheer madness, said yout No, no. Like Hamlet, he “was but mad 
nortl-north-west ;—when the wind was southerly, he knew a hawk from a 
hand-saw.”” Tyrant as he was, he had sanity enough to observe and de- 
spise the abject grovelling of the bipeds of Rome, and boldness enoy h 
to hold it up to scorn by the appointment of his quadruped favourite. If 
it were madness, it had method in’t. Only fancy the terrors of the patri- 
cians in waiting, lest the newly made functionary should take it into his 
head to stretch his consular hind-leg without giving warning! We once 
heard a pragmatical young prig of a Cantab (a Johnian, of course) observe 

that h must have been a most incorruptible magistrate, for he answered all 
impro er applications with a nay ; and we thought of the dictum of Samuel 
age buttoned up our pockets, and made ourselves scarce forth- 
with. 

1 aul of Russia was mad, an’ you will, wheu he ordered to be starved 
he honest horse which had offended only by a stumble: his own end was 
happicr only because more speedy. And as to that king-making and king- 
‘eposing Lord of Warwick, who stabbed his war horse in cold blood be- 
ure the battle of Towton ; for the sake of a nature otherwise noble. it 
vere to be wished he had been so too. You may read how he met with 





magnificent poetry. The trainers of those days, when kings broke their 


his deserts on tke obelisk at Barnet Common. 
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We have read somewhere of a young French renegade, who confessed | that dray of Meux’s as it comes thundering along over Claridge’s Patent. 
to Chateaubriand that he never found himself galloping alone in the desert | Saw you ever such a Daniel Lambert of a horse as that fellow at the head 
without a sensation amounting to rapture; and though we cannot speak lof the team? He drags along that ponderous machine, laden as it is with 
from personal! experience either of “ antres vast or deserts idle,” we think || “the good barley-wine which our forefathers did use to drink of,” with as 
we can manage to enter into his feelings. Like Montaigne, ‘ we do not || much ease as we would the toy-cart of our youngest born, who is but 
willingly alight when we are once on horseback; for it is the place where, i| just out of his long-clothes. Dv but listen to the sound of his hoof upon 
whether wel! or sick, we find ourselves most at ease.”” We know of no- || the pavement, and fancy for a moment, if your nerves will allow you, your 
thing more glorious—nothing more inspiriting—nothing which more effect- || worst corn awaiting its next descent! Proud is he, bad taste of his 
ually dispels from one’s spirit the glooms, and the mists, and the fogs, I though it be, of his plaited main and tail;—(we would rather see them 
; which gather round it so thickly inthis “ working-day world,” than a good || swing about, as Tommy Moore says of Norah’s robe, “ as nature pleases >”) 
: j stirring gallop across an open country ; and, should it chance to be at the || —proud is he of bis brass-bedizened bead gear—proud of his size, his 

q tail of a pack of foxhounds, why we think it not a whit the less inviting, l strength, and his occupation; nor altogether unconscious of the admira- 
| and doubtiess our horse would appreciate it far more fully. We really are || tion he is exciting His very shake of the head implies a scorn of the 
7 3 unaffectedly sorry for those who never, with “a southerly wind and a || lanky, weedlike things that ever and anon flit by him, unworthy, in his 
7 cloudy sky,” as the song has it, experienced the delight opinion, of the name of horse ;—the razor-faced, spare-necked, delicate- 
legged, bang-tailed exquisites of the race; the paragons of Rotten Row 
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4 agra fae te, gio nah air }and the Outer Circle—the cynosure of ladies’ eyes—the admiration and 
x sod 1~—atnine a \ a. a : ie : 

a Than earth! whose burden only lends him fire ! |envy of lawyers’ clerks, linen drapers’ apprentices, and Sunday swells of 


every possible species and description. See with what sublime compla- 
oo he regards that yelping cur that madly leapeth at his august nose, 
and trembleth not even to snap at his majestic heels! How would a less 
philosophical ‘ tit”? shy, and sidle, and prance, and toss his indignant head, 
{and ‘‘ yerk out his armed heel” against the audacious assailant ;—but not 
'so he—he, disdaining so inglorious a foe, looketh down with calm con- 
Talk of Somerville, indeed, after Sheridan Knowles! Lombard Street to ‘tempt upon the vain efforts of the scurvy tyke to arouse his wrath; and 
« China orange on the Irishman !—and “no takers,” as they say at Tat- | heareth with magnanimous pity the howl of the offender as he limps lame- 
tersall’s. Prattle not to us about cruelty to animals! We would give a | ly away from the lash of the avenging drayman! 
trifle to tie one of yourdouble-distilled humanity-mongers upon a thorough- || © Whatever nonsense—we are going to fly off at a tangent—whatever 
bred hunter, and start him from the cover-side ona brisk January morning, |! nonsense Byron may have talked about the superfluous amount of know- 
with a full field and a burning-scent, just to convince him that the biped is || ledge respecting the old Greeks, he was himself anything but a despiser of 
not the only animal that takes a pleasure in the burst. If he did not them. He inherited, to its fullest extent, their admiration of horses, or he 
come home stiff, skinless, and, albeit against his will, converted, we would | could never have written Mazeppa. 

be content never to follow hound and horn again. And now we willstroll || Of that glorious poem, the horse, and not the man, is, to our thinking, 


Whose soul in his task turns labour into sport !— 
Who makes your pastime his! I sit him now! 
He takes away my breath! he makes me reel ! 
Itouch not carth! I see not! hear not! All 
Is ecstacy of motion!” 














4 out to Verey’s, and swallow ice ; for we have Philippicised ourselves into | the hero. ‘The worthy Hetman is somewhat quaint and ‘rude in speech,” 
4 a perspiration. /and garnishes the story of his audacious amour with one or two pithy prac- 
me Often as we have polished the pavé of Oxford Street, we have never || tical maxims, which go far to deaden the interest which we might other- 
3 yet learned to saunter along with that stoical, or rather cynical, indiffer- wise feel for him, and his mistress, in a double sense Of course we pity 


ence to every thing save pretty faces and slender ankles, which distin- i him, but still not with that pity which is “ akin to love.” But the horse! 
guishes the exguisite of the present day. We shall be taken for country || to Aim we can give ourselves up heart and soul—pity him as he struggles, 


3 cousins all our life long ; we are continuelly losing ourselves in wondering || “fiercely but in vain,” to burst from the unwoated shackle—dash away 
contemplation of the passing scene; and we are continually losing, par || with him—away ! away !—like lightning to the desert, which, though it be 
; consequence, our pocket-handkerchief. Here may you observe that won- i death to man, is to him life, and happiness, and home !—start with him at 

derful animal Man in all his varieties, from the duke to the dustman—here |; the groan wrung from his helpless burden by the extremity of suffering— 
; may you admire that geaerous brute the horse in every—‘ Hoy, hoy ! || speed away with him from the hungry wolves that howl faintly and more 


you there! Get outof the way, can’t you?” Mercy upon us! we were || faintly upon his track, though he hears them not, thinks not of them—his 








‘ within an ace of making a job for Mr. Wakly, and his twelve good men || speed, his thought, is for his home—plunge with him into the wild rush of 
a and true—that butcher's nag had wellnigh annihilated us! There he || waters—strain with him “up the repelling bank”—sink with him at last 
j goes! gallop—gallop—gallop! We verily believe a butcher's horse | beneath the overpowering trial—summon every energy to greet once more 
| doesn’t even know how to walk. At any rate, we can safely swear we } the companions of his freedom—and weep, ay, weep, that it should be too 
; never saw one practising that pace. We certainly have heard of their ||late. We know not a finer picture in all the painting of poetry than this 
4 being occasionally discovered, in the rural districts, standing still at the || of ‘the dying or the dead,” with the startled denizens of the wilderness 
4 yard-gates of country gentlemen; but, when once in motion, it seems to || careering wildly around them, and finally scouring off to the forest from 
: matter nothing whether it be hili or dale, town or country, highway or by- || the majesty of man, unsubdued even by that agony. 

4 way, crowd orclear. There is ever the same unvarying, reckless speed | There are few heroes, of whatever creed or clime, whose glory has come 

| 


down to our own time, and whose names aud deeds, however remote their 

| day, are still “ familiar in men’s mouths as household words,’’ whose fa- 

vourite horses have not come in fora share of their well-earned fame. 
Alexander had his Bucephalus—that tameless steed who brooked no rider 


—the same headlong, break-neck, old-woman-slaying gallop—the same— 
“‘ Now, sir, a leetle on one side, if you please!” Ah! as we live, our old 
acquaintance Tollit, and the varmint Oxford “* Age.’’ There are not many 
rettier things, to our thinking, than a well-appointed coach, “ tooling” n i 
ee alevel road at the aie of ten miles an aeeg including stoppages. || save the conquerer of the world—that faithful servant who, reeling with 
That identical team now has, “‘many a time and oft,” transported us to | his death-wound, yet called up all his failing energies to bear his lord in 
the embraces of our revered Alma Mater, and we look upon it with an eye | safety, ere he sank and died! Oh, Arrian! Arrian! much indeed hast 
of more than common affection. We have ourselves not unfrequently | thou to answer for, who darest tell us, in the teeth of so bright a legend, 
handled those very ribbons, and wiclded that very silver-mounted whip, || that he succumbed to thirty years and an Asiatic climate ! ie 
dexterously disturbing many a medifative fly from his dream of happiness | Who has not heard of the Arab Antar, and his horse Abjir, “whose 
on the ear of the off-leader. See! they are off again! no shirking | hoofs were flat as beaten coin ; when he neighed he seemed about to speak, 
—no hanging back—one slight tug—one gentlest hint of the whip- | and his ears were like quills: whose sire was Wasil, and whose dam He- 
cord—and away they go, “light asa bird on wing.” Eleven o’clock !— || mema?” , . 
why, that sleepy old fellow of All Souls, in the inside corner, will be at || Who knows not of the pride of Spain and the glory of chivalry—of him 
his own college-gate just in happy hour to realize his heaven-sent vision of | “ who was born in happy hour to humble the pride of 004 lying infidel, the 
hall-dinner. We think it is no less an authority than Nimrod- not the \ Cid Ruy Diaz Campeador, and his good horse Baviecat From the days 
mighty hunter of ancient, but the mighty scribbler of modern days—who || of Odin and his ‘‘ coal-black steed upwards, there be scarce a hero of 
says, that the life of a coach-horse in a crack team, well-fed, well-housed, || ‘ tradition, legend, tale, or song,” who has not his fav ourite ; and black, 
well-groome1, and lightly worked, is beyond all question the most desir- || by the way, seems to have been a colour in high estimation. There are 
able state of equine existence. || one or two black ones of date more modern, and reality more unquestiona- 
We defy the most “cruel-hearted eur” under heaven to stop and look || ble than that of the monarch of Valhalla, ag: pene or age or over- 
for five secoads at a London hack cab-horse, waiting for a fare, without looked by historians, may take their es ous 4 “eee s of poo race, 
being moved to pity. Take, for instance, the third in yonder line—ob- || beside the most renowned of antiquity. : e an is Joe me. as he tells 
serve the hairless, fleshless, almost skinless, ribs—the weak and tottering | his offspring the tale of the too dearly won th h > thi ee still 
fore-legs—the dull eye and the drooping head—the “raw” bat too plainly || couples the name of the gallant Claverhouse, with that of his charmed war- 


visible underneath the collar—the shrunken carcass, for which the shafts, || horse, Midnight; the fame of “the horse of the highwayman, Bonny Black 
narrow as they are, are yet ‘a world toowide.” Watchhim, as he mum- || Bess,” need fear no o}livion so long as the ‘“‘ignominious tree” spares one 


bles the contents of his scanty nose-bag—positively he has hardly spirit bold Clerk of St. Nicholas to pour a midnight libation to the memory of 
enough left to swallow his miserable pittance :!—there he stands, the very || Richard Turpin. 


picture of patient, uncomplaining misery. And yet, most probably, before || Nor are there wanting others—foals of the fancy—steeds of the imagi- 


we arc a hundred yards off, that wretched anatomy will be tearing through /nation—which yet stand before our eyes with all the vividness of reality, 


the town with an almost railroad velocity, and endangering the lives of a to whose existence our affections cling, in despite of our colder reason, 
thousand harmless subjects of her most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, | with a regular John-Gilpin-like tenacity. Even as failing gossips, who, 
at the corner of every thoroughfare in London. For the sake of your || by frequent repetition, bring themselves set incorrigi r ory in their 
loving wife and affectionate family, venture not to cross his path! He is | own mendacious an lities, we have gradually so increased and cemented 























not the same horse that he was five minutes past ;—a change has come | our acquaintance with them, as to render them as it were a part of our 
over him,—a new spirit has possessed him. He seems to rush along the || very selves ; and the moment that convinced us of their positive nonentity 
streets with a recklessness which nothing but the extreme of misery could would, we verily believe, go far to plunge us into a state of universal 
inspire : there is despair in his face, graven as plainly as with an iron. || scepticism. Never be thy memory uncherished, O chosen destrier of the 
Life has nothing worse in store for him, and the sooner h2 escapes from it || valorous Manchegan—most fitting bearer of the Knight of the Rueful 
the better! Alas! happy, even in his wretchedness, that he cannot look || Countenance !—thou who, though thou hadst “ more corners than a real, 
forward four or five days in the future, and behold that last, that crowning || didst yet retain, even in thine advanced age, some smack of thy youth ;— 
scene of equine misery, the yard of the knacker! \ “2 even when that simple squire deemed that thy ‘loveless eye” mi ht 
And now turn about, as you love a contrast, and look for a minute at gaze unmoved “ upon all the mares in the meadows of Cordova. os 
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atient of sufferers! Most stoical of steeds! Most immortal, incompara- | 
le, incontinent Rozinante ! svi ; 

Nor be thou forgotten, whose high privilege it was to bear into a hun- | 
dred “ hair-breadth ’scapes” the weight of that most ‘valiant bumpkin,”’ 


not been disturbed, and you can fancy a solitude equal to that of an Ame- 
rican forest. There are some fine trees in the forest, though the greater 
number are not distinguished for size or antiquity. Those which are the 
most renowned are the bouquet du Roi, bouquet de la Reine, and les deux 


hight Hudibras : thou who wert | Jumeaux. The first is a magnificent oak, which seems the father 


“ Sturdy, large, and tall, 
With mouth of meal, and eyes of wall :”’ 


thou of the “strutting ribs” and ‘“draggling tail ;” thou who hast in all 
men’s memories a “local habitation,” though not a name ; and who, 
nameless as thou art, art yet immortal ! 

But, alas! we are all this while but touching a note to which there is | 


of the woods; the other is also an oak, not so large, but equally 
_ graceful. They have been consecrated to the royal family, and bear the 
names of the King and the Queen. The twins are two beautiful trees, 
standing closely to each other, alike in height, limbs, and foliage. These 
trees are the admiration of all France, that is to say, of all Fontainebleau, 
and if you were to say that there were taller, or straighter, or finer trees 





no answering chord—we are telling the tales, and feeling with the feel- 


ings, of a bygone age. The spirit of a mighty change is abroad. The | 


men of the time to come will look back with contempt upon the horse-lov- || 


ing generations of the past—the “cura nitentes pascere equos,”’ will be a 
thing unknown to our grandchildren—the “‘ gratia currus’’ will be confined 
to the rail-road train and the monster b«lloon ; there cometh fast upon us 
an age of boiling water and hydrogen gas, before whose dawning beams 
the Sun of Newmarket, and the Stars of the Four-in hand Club, must alike 
“begin to pale their ineffectual fires!” The signs of the times, as an ex- 
ecrable civil [!] engineer had the impertinence to tell us the other morn- 
ing, appear daily more in-horse-picious, and the position of that animal in 
society is growing rapidly more un-stable. The last of the race will soon, 
we fear, 0e cooped up in a ten-feet square crib in the Zeological Gardens, 
and we shall be compelled, malgré nous, to travel in the first class. 

But “ grieving’s a folly,” as the song says, or at any rate very nearly 
related to one. A few words more, and we have done. We have kept 
one of our very particular favourites, as a sort of bonne-bouche, to reward 
the exemplary patience with which you have suffered us to gabble on so 
long after our own fashion and liking: and, curiousiy enough, we have 
drunk it from the same sources which furnished us with a similar peace- 
offering when we had that long Spring morning gossip about things in 
general, and puppy dogs in particular, and which you were then pleased, 
as we recollect, to receive so graciously. You cannot surely have forgot- 
ten the dog of Roderick! Of course you have not, and we beg your par- 
don for even hinting at the possibility. Well, then, look here upon 
another picture from the same master pencil. The battle has been fought 
and won—the pride of “ the lying Ishmaelite” has been signally crushed— 
the long-forgotten war cry has been once more heard—the sword of the 
traitor has “found bloody work”’ in the grasp of the true man—the good 
horse has borne his ancient lord to “the last, the happiest of his fields.” — 
Spain has been delivered—but where is the deliverer? Has he parted 
and left no trace! Yes, one; but, alas! an unavailing one— 


“On the banks 
Of Sella was Orelia found ; his legs 
And flanks incarnadined—his poitre! smear'd 
With froth, and foam, and gore— his silver mane 
Sprinkled with blood, which hung on every hair 
Aspersed like dew drops :—trembling there he stood 
From the toil of battle, and at times sent forth 
His tremulous voice, far echoing loud and shrill 
A frequent, anxious cry, with which he seem'd 
To call the master whom he loved so well, 
And who had thus again forsaken him.” 
Who shall doubt that he was attended in accordance with his lord’s affec- 
tionate injunction, 
‘« As did beseem the steed which had so oft 
Carried a king to battle?” 


— 


THE CAMP AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


The town of Fontainebleau is neat and orderly—its streets are well 
aved, and its houses well white-washed. It is pleasant to enter it on a 
market day, when all the world are out of doors, and to sce the piles of 
melons, and pears, and peaches, for which among other things the soil is 
celebrated. It is pleasant moreover, to eat the grapes of Fontainebleau, 
soft, mild, sweet, and refreshing as they are—to see the countless baskets 
that are pero for Paris, and to be in the midst of that abundance—for 
a part of which every Parisian languishes. I will not speak of the histori- 
cal remembrances of Fontainbleau, nor conduct you over the chateau or 
its grounds. I will only ask you to take one glance at the castle yard 
where Napoleon bade adieu to France, its generals, and his glory. There 
is the balcony from whence he addressed his companions in arms—the spot 
where he received the embraces of those whom he had raised to honour 
and to place. There were the weeping groups of faithful followers as- 
sembled—but here are still the recollections that will never die, of the 
eatest warrior this world beheld. [ protest to you it made my heart 
sn to hear the eloquence with which the driver of my little carriage 
spoke of his Emperor. He had served under him in Italy—he had made 
the campaigns of Spain—he had been in the retreat from Moscow—he 
had fled with him from Waterloo—he had heard his parting words—he 
had no other life than in his master’s fame. He spoke of Napoleon as 
long as I was willing to hear, and sighed as he turned away from the cas- 
tle to conduct me to that camp which is but a miniature copy of the great 
war forwhich the Emperor so often made preparations in the same 
lace. 
* The forest of Fontainebleau touches the little town, so that you stepat 
once from the extremity of the street into the gloom and depth of the 
woods. Broad alleys have been cut in every direction, and judicious 
openings are left to heighten the picturesque effect. One path guides you 
through a charming valley, another over bold and rugged rocks—here you 
seem buried in profound obscurity, and enclosed from human sight or 
sound—there you have a view of several leagues of th 


country, and see the people busy in their gardens or vinevards. In some 


in any part of the world, you would be looked upon as a Goth and a bar- 
barian. I have taken you through the forest because it is the most agree- 
able way to thecamp. You can canter along in the green alleys, and find 
| shelter from the burning sun You might have gone the high way, and 

been jolted to death in the centre, or covered with dust, at sides of the 
road where the pavement is not, and saved two or three miles, but I am 
sure you have good taste enough to prefer the longer and more sylvan 
route. 

At the verge of the forest, about ten miles from Fontainebleau, you see 
an immense pla‘n dotted by a few scattered villages, and in the centre of 
that plain you espy a vast number of white tents. That is the camp 
where the military ardour of France indulged in a little innocent excite- 
ment, and where two sons of the present King, the Duke de Nemours and 
the Duke d’Aumaie, are allowed to play at soldiers. I had heard that 
30,000 men had been assembied, but when I came on the ground I found 
that not more than half that number were encamped. till, though cf 
small extent, the camp was an attractive object, and I observed with much 
pleasure the care and order which prevailed in every part. It is divided 
|| by broad streets, which cross each other at rig ht angles, and sentine's ale 
|| placed at the head of each street to prevent the imtrusion of strangers. 
At stated distances from the camp wooden buildings are erecte’, 
i where refreshments are to be procured, and cafés and restaurants, 
provide ample accommodation. ‘The little villages in the plain also in- 
vite attention, and everywhere the tri-coloured flag announces that good 
wine, good company, and loyalty have set-up trade together. A few of 
the wine-shops resorted to the old and more appropriate ensign of the 
bush hung up at the portal ; but as they evidently belonged to the ancun 
regzme, and as that is out of fashion now, and as good wine needs no bush, 
they are not well attended. In one of the villages the Duke of Nemours 
had established his head-quarters. ‘Tents of many coloured canvass, 
handsomely decorated, gave lodging to his suite. Sentinels were posted, 
orderlies passing in and out, and all the activity of a little war was 
visible , ; 

There was one thing more which the French nation requires as indis- 
pensable in its camp, and it will puzzle an English head to find out what 
that essential is—it is a theatre, and at one extremity of the camp an im- 
mense tent is erected, beneath whose roof each night a company from 
Paris play 0 crowded audiences. The troop from the Varietés have ad- 
_journed from the Boulevards to Fontainebleau, and a cheap and easy way 
of ga the evening is provided for the officers after the fatigues of 
the day. 

The infantry and artillery are quartered on the ground, but the cavalry 
are distributed in all the surrounding villages. Complaints are made that 
some of these quarters are too far from the camp, and in many cases a 
squadron has to march eight miles before it can join in the maneeuvres. I 
saw the whole of the troops manceuvred by the Duke de Nemours. Other 
troops may look finer in review, but few can manceuvre better than the 
French. The little army before me seemed perfect in its discipline, and 
every movement was executed with equal regularity and despatch. The 
duke appeared delighted with his task, and I saw him galloping from side 
to side, accompanied by a brilliant suite with the true military ardour 
which is the birthright of his nation. War, in all its forms, was harmless- 
ly displayed. The cavalry charged and retreated ; the infantry closed 
into squares, or attacked in column ; the artillery formed stationary bat- 
teries, or divided into separate action. The object of the camp, which 
annually is formed in the vicinity of Paris, is to instruct how to act in cone 
cert, and rely on each other forsupport. It is found that the discipline of 
a single regiment may be perfect, yet that its discipline is of little use 
when brought into contact with other troops. The system may be the 
same, but its details will vary under different officers. To avoid this in- 
convenience camps are now regularly established in different parts of 
France—at St. Omer’s, at Lyons, at Compeigne, &c. The regiments are 
mingled with each other, and moved each year to a separate ground. B 
these means they are all taught by the same head, and the principle which 
guides all is practically explained to each. 

When the maneeuvres were concluded the whole of the troops defiled 
before the duke. The lancers and cuirassiers appeared a fine body of men, 
and the horses of good substance, but the light cavalry did not show to 
much advantage. The horses were mere cats, and evidently quite below 
their work. The ar‘illery was well horsed,and admirably served. The in- 
fantry was not .so well dressed or well set up as British troops of the 
line, but it was composéu of men fit for service, and who evidently knew 
their trade. They did not march with the same precision as our men, and 
some of the officers had even a slovenly appearance ; but looking at them 
for service, and not merely for parade, one could see very little to find 
fault with. ‘The whole marched past the duke and separated, each for its 
particular destination. The cava!ry was seen crossing the plain to its dis- 
tant quarters—tbe artillery tak nz its place on the right of the camp, and 
the infantry threading their w:y to every regiment’s station. They were 
followed by a crowd of girls, fi n:ifully dressed, each bearing a little flask 
of brandy and a wine glass. These are the rivandieres, or canteen women, 
who play sucha coquettish and distinguished part in all French wars, and 
|of whom you have heard so much at the siege of Antwerp, where 
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€ surrounding | they entered into the heat of action and furnished refreshment 
| to the men, under the heaviest fire. Some were dressed in costun es fit 


for afancy ball ; and three sisters as Swiss shepherdesses, attracted gene 





places you find marks of the woodman’s care, and see piles of timber pre- | 


pared for the Paris market. In others the last year’s fallen leaves have 


ral attention by the neatness of their attire and smartness of their persons 
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Arrived at its quarters, each regiment halted, and was dismissed ; for an | 
instant all was hurry and agitation, the camp was crowded with dark mas- | 
ses, whichhid the tents from sight. One moment more, and there was | 
not a soldier to be seen, nor the slightest noise heard, all had sunk, as if} 
by magic, into their tents, and again the white canvass and little penons 
were visible. The soldiers had sought repose, and the few followers of the 
camp departed. Then began the cafés and restaurants beyond the pre- 
cints of the camp—then were heard the tinkling of glasses and the clat- 
tering of plates ; and then, I approached the salle de spectacle, was heard | 
the bustle and agitation of the company preparing for the exhibition of the | 
night. ‘The first singer practising a roulade—the bass sounding depths of | 
his voice—the violin scraping a few notes—the flute puffing at a ven- | 
ture—the lover rehearsing a speech—the actress screaming to the man- | 
ager—the manager’s voice above all, entreating and commanding, Such | 
is life, in the field and on the stage—* all the world’s a stage’—the gen- 

eral, camp, pioneers, and all. 
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LATE ARRIVAL FROM EUROPE, 


ing districts. And—rejoice ye currency-doctors! ghost of Covbett brand- 
ish the fatal gridiron !—the Peet Bill of 1819 and the Avrnorp Charter 
of 1883 have failed ; another suspension of cash payments—a suspension 


in the twenty-fifth year of peace !—is thought by the knowing to be inev- 


itable on this side of Christmas. Such is the condition to which a nation 
has been reduced, possessing capital, industry, and intelligence ina degree 
unequalled by any people whom history mentions.” 

On the subject of the suspension of specie payments by the Bank of 
England, the London papers indulge the wildest conjectures. Some pre- 
dict that such an event is inevitable, others contend that her available 
means will be found equal to any emergency that can occur. The corres- 
pondent of the London Chronicle writes in the following desponding 
style :— 

“If the Bank suspend its payments in cash, and suspend them it must, 
\if the drain goes on for a few weeks longer, at the rate and in the manner 
it has done for the past eight months—what will be the state of the treas- 





ury of England? How will it pay the public creditor and support the 
\credit of the country, as it is well known that for many years past the 
|money to pay the quarterly dividends of the public debt has been borrowed 
| every quarter-day from the Bank of England !—a disgraceful state for the 
public trsasury of the United Kingdom to be in, depending upor. a Bank 
| which at this time has, including all its branch banks in the country, scarce- 
|ly two millions and a half sterling of gold and silver coin and bullion in its 
| coffers. Let it be recollected that within the last month very large sums 
_of bullion have been received from South America by the Bank, and that 
| these are all gone, besides the half million of its former stock. There was 
/a time when the Chancellor of the Exchequer might have had recourse to 


|| Exchequer Bills to raise money with, but Exchequer Bills are already at 


| Par; and if the Bank shall stop cash payments, what will the price of the 
| Exchequer Bills be, and what will the Chancellor of the Exchequer have 
ito pay the public creditor! These are questions of most vital importance 
to the honour and to the best interests of our country ; and yet we can see 

Those of us who recollect 





The Liverpool packet ship InperenpENcE, Capt. Nye, arrived here on 


|no efforts making to avert so dire a calamity. 
the confusion, loss, and ruin that took place in 1825-6, when cash suspen- 


Wednesday morning, and by her we have received our files of London sion was only dreaded, and which was only prevented by the issue of one- 
papers to the 28th of September. We are extremely sorry to add that | pound notes, and by a fortunate change in the commerce of Europe at that 
all our letters were detained in England, to come by the Great Western, || time, cannot quietly stand by and trust to such another Godsend to save 


which is expected on Monday, our correspondents deeming it most advisa- || 
ble to avail themselves of that mode of conveying their letters within a \ 
certain time, rather than to trust them to the casualties and long passages ! 
of a sailing packet. We are greatly disappointed by this circumstance, 
and must appeal to the generosity of our friends, and beg them to excuse | 
us if we do not this week afford them our usual portion of foreign cor- | 
tributions. 

The news brought by the Independence is of the most serious charac- } 
ter, and well calculated to excite the apprehension of those who are at all || 
acquainted with the political and commercial situation of England and | 
France. In both countries there is a settled gloom overhanging the pub- | 
lic mind. Great fears are entertained concerning the crops, and in some 
portions of France actual outbreaks have occurred from the suspicion of \ 


In England the crops are not actually short ; in- | 


an impending famine. 
deed, they are abundant, but the quality has been so much injured by the 
continued rains during the season of harvest, that it is impossible to jadge 
of the extent of the evil until late in the year. 





the country from a state of barter, to which we must come. We therefore 
say that the present state of money matters requires the immediate and 
active interference of the Government, to stop the evil which the inconsid- 
erate conduct of the Bank Directors seems to be fast hastening the country 
to—a suspension of cash payments.” 

As an item of personal news, we find it announced that the daughter of 
Mr. Webster was married at St. George’s, Hanover Square, to Mr. Apple- 
ton, of Boston. The American Minister and many persons of distinction 
were present on the occasion. 

LATEST FROM FRANCE. 
Paris, 26th Sept. 

The public mind in France is almost wholly absorbed by the fear of the 
approaching famine, and the government is not without apprehensions of 
serious disturbances, should the rumours of an absolute scarcity of grain 
come to be generally credited. The Moniteur of Thursday proves, by 
|| official tables, that, during the month of August the imports of grain ex- 


The London Spectator thus speculates on the condition of things in | ceeded the exports by 80,000 quintals; aud adds that a similar result may 
England :— ||be looked forward to by the people during the autumnal season. Still, as 

“The lull in the political atmosphere continues. Nothing has occurred \| there was but 8,000 sacks of flour in the depot in Paris on Thursday, and 
to ruffle the composure or stimulate the indifference with which parties | as the corn-dealers in the vicinity of the capital were doing all in their 
and party questions are generally regarded. The revisions of Parliament- ] power to keep up the price of bread, the poor derived very little conso- 
ary voters’ lists are going on, but nobody inquires how. The Tory jour- ] lation from the assurances of the Moniteur. The Government, it is said, 
nalists rail loudly at the Whigs, but nobody listens. There is in some || looks to America for relief, as there the h arvest has been good; and the 
quarters a sort of languid curiosity about certain appointments: now and French will find it more profitable to encourage the importation of flour 
then, it is asked whether Mr. Macaulay has joined the Ministry, and whe- | than to cram their warchouses with cotton, for which there is at present no 
ther Lord Clarendon has been again implored to lend the Whig Cabinet demand in the French market. 
the benefit of his name: but probably the answer is not retained in the in- | To increase the popular alarm the bakers are not oniy spreading the 
quirer’s mind for half an hour. Lord Monteagle’s job provokes a sneer, | most frightful rumours about scarcity, but endeavouring, by every con- 
and Lord Londonderry’s squabble with the Clergy a laugh; and then men |trivance, to cheat their customers both in the weight and quality of 
turn their thoughts to matters of more importance. For in the midst of | their bread. At the last Session of the Tribunal of simple Police no 
this lassitude and apparent carelessness as to the fate of factions and their fewer than 149 bakers were convicted of the crime of selling bread under 
adherents, there are subjects which command serious attention from all | weight. 
but the inveterately frivolous. The barometer is anxiously iyspected; || On Wednesday Marshal Soult signed the commercial Treaty between 
the sky and the clouds are watched ; the reports of the harvest are weigh- | France and the Republic of Texas, so that the independence of the New 
ed and considered ; and the situation of the Bank of England must “ give | State is now acknowledged by the French Government. It will be sent 
us pause.’? These are practical matters affecting the subsistence and the || to the Senate and President of Texas, and when formerly ratified, -will be 
fortunes of millions, and these are subjects uppermost in men’s minds. | made public. Having successfully nefociated this Treaty, M. Por ‘cis, 

The accounts of the harvest confirm the now almost universal opinion, || the newly appointed Ambassador to the Porte, will set out this day or v- 
that a very large portion of the wheat crop has been irretrievably damaged, 1 morrow for Constantinople. Admiral Roussin is said to have demanded 
while oats and barley are in jeopardy. Large orders have been sent to | his recall, but this fact does not prove that the Cabinet had not resolved 
the Continent for wheat, and, as the reader has often been reminded in our | upon his removal. 
columns, it must be paid ferwith gold. Trade is dull in the manufactur- It is stated in a letter from Buenos Ayres, that a privateer of that re- 
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public seized the French merchant vessel Beranger, and shot the Captain. 
The Perle corvette shortly afterwards fell in with the privateer and her 
prize, which she at ouce boarded after a short conflict. The privateer hav- 
ing no letter of marque, and two-thirds of the crew not being natives of 
Buenos Ayres, they were led out and shot as pirates, 








WOMAN'S WIT 


The following dramatic passage is concerning Gustavus Vasa, when |) 


that distinguished monarch took refuge trom the Danish usurper in Dale- 
carlia, to mature his noble plan for the deliverance of his country :— 

“On the little hill just mentioned, stood a very ancient habitation, of 
so simple an architecture, that you-would have taken it for a hind’s cot- 
tage, instead of a place that, in times of old, had been the abode of no- 
bility. It consisted of a long farm-like structure, formed of fir, covered 
in a strange fashion with scales, and odd ornamental twistings in the carv- 
ed wood. But the spot was hallowed by the virtues of its heroic mistress, 
who saved, by her presence of mind, the life of the future deliverer of 
her country. 

Gustavus, having, by an evil accident, been discovered in the mines, 
bent his course towards this house, then inhabited by a gentleman of the 


PRINCE POTEMKIN, _ 

The Prince de Ligne flourished in the time of Frederick of Prussia, 
and the Empress Catherine II. of Russia. He wasa Frenchman by birth, 
and esteemed the most brilliant man in conversation in all Europe—a 
great pet with the crowned heads of the day, and a great lover of Jitera- 
ture. 

In one of his letters from the camp of Prince Potemkin, he gives an 
elaborate account of that extraordinary commander, of whom it is said 
when his spirits were depressed,—would that in these hard times we 
could solace ourselves with like philosophy—he used to get a little table, 
| covered with black velvet, and spread out upon it all his diamonds, and 
| the crosses and stars of his several orders, and play with them for several 
‘hours likeachild. But the volatile De Ligne shall speak for himself: 

“I see before me the Prince Potemkin—who looks idle, and is always 
busy—who has no other desk than his knees, no other comb than his fin- 
| gers. Constantly reclined on his couch, and sleeping neither night or 
| day ; trembling for others, brave for himself—alarmed at the approach of 
danger, frolicksome when it surrounds him ; dull in the midst of pleasure, 
unhappy for being too lucky, easily disgusted, morose, inconstant, a pro- 
found philosopher, an able minister, a sublime politician, or like a child 
| ten years old—not revengeful, quickly repairing an injustice, thinking he 








name of Pearson, whom he had known in the armies of the late adminis- 
trator. Here, he hoped, from the obligation he had formerly laid on the || 
officer, that he should at least find a safe retreat. Pearson received him }| 
with every mark of friendship; nay, treated him with that respect and |) 
submission which noble minds are proud to pay to the truly great, when 
robbed of their external honours. He exclaimed with such vehemence 
against the Danes, that instead of awaiting a proposal to take up arms, 
offered, unasked, to try the spirit of the mountaineers ; and declared that 
himself and his vassals would be the first to set an example, and turn out 
under the command of his beloved general. Gustavus relied on his word, 
and promising not to name himself to any, while he was absent, some days 
afterwards saw Pearson leave the house to put his design in execution. 
It was indeed a design, and a black one. Under the specious cloak of a 
zealous affection for Gustavus, the traitor was contriving his ruin. The) 
hope of making his court to the Danish tyrant, and the expectation of a 


large reward, induced him to sacrifice his honour to his ambition, and for | 
the sake of a few ducats, violate the most sacred laws of hospitality, by | 


betraying his guest. In pursuance of that base resolution, he proceeded || 
to one of Christiern’s officers commanding in the province, and informed 
him that Gustavus was his prisoner. Having committed this treachery, | 


he had not the courage to face his victim, but telling the Dane how to), 


surprise the Prince, who, he said, believed himself under the protection 
of a friend, he proposed taking a wider circuit home, while they, appar- 
ently unknown to him, rifled it of its treasure. ‘It will be an easy mat- 
ter,” said he, “ for not even my wife knows that it is Gustavus.” 


The officer, at the head of a party of well-armed~ soldiers, marched di- | 


rectly to the lake. The men invested the house, while the leader, abrupt- 
ly entering, found Pearson's wife, according to the fashion of those days, | 
employed in culinary preparations. At some distance from her, sat a 
young man in a rustic garb, lopping off the knots from the broken branch 
of atree. The officer told her he came in King Christiern’s name to de- 
mand the rebel Gustavus, who he knew was concealed under her roof. 
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| loves God when he fears the Devil—waving one hand to the ladies who 
\| please him, and with the other making the sign of the cross—embracing 

| the feet of a statue of the virgin, or the alabaster neck of his mistress— 
| prodigiously rich, and not worth a farthing—preferring prodigality in giving, 
| to regularity in paying—talking divinity to his generals and tactics to his 


| archbishops—never reading, but pumping everybody with whom he con- 


| verses, and contradicting to be better informed—appearing by turns the 
proudest Satrap of the East, or the most amiable courtier of Louis XIV. 
—concealing under the appearance of harshness the greatest benevolence 
of heart—bearing heat better than any man, whilst he seems to think of 
nothing but the most voluptuous baths, nor caring for cold, though he ap- 
pears unable to exist without furs—always without drawers in his shirt, or 
| in rich regimentals embroidered in all the seams—barefoot, or in spangled 
| slippers—wearing neither hat or cap—it is thus I saw him once in the 
midst of a musket fire—sometimes in a night-gown, sometimes ina splen- 
| did tunic with his three stars, his orders, and diamonds as large as a thumb, 
round the portrait of the Empress—they seemed placed there to attract 
| the balls; Crooked and almost bent double when at home, and tall, 
| erect, proud, handsome, noble, majestic or fascinating, when he shows him- 
self to the army, like Agamemnon in the midst of the monarchs of Greece. 
| What then is his magic? Genius and still genius. 


} 








MIDNIGHT REVERIE. 

| We love to linger over a German picture of sublime meditation, whe- 
ther conceived by the brains of an Englishman or a star-crazed Spaniard ; 
, whether inspired by the romantic shores of the Thames at mid-day, or 
| the pensive beauty of a moon-lit night above the Andalusian City. 

| Ach, mein Lieber!” it is a true sublimity to dwell here. These 
fringes of lamp-light, struggling up through smoke and thousand-fold ex- 
halations, some fathoms into the ancient reign of night,—what thinks 
Bodtes of them, as he leads his hunting dogs over the zenith in their leash 








The dauntless woman never changed colour, she immediately guessed the 
man whom her husband had introduced as a miner’s son, to be the Swedish } 
hero. The door was blocked up by soldiers. In an instant she replied, 
without once glancing at Gustavus, who sat moticnless with surprise, “ if| 
you mean the melancholy gentleman my husband has had here these two 
days, he has just walked out into the wood, on the other side of the hill. 
Some of these soldiers may readily seize him, ashe has no arms with 
him.” 

The officer, not suspecting the easy simplicity of her manner, ordered 


; H 
part of his men to go in quest of him. At that moment, suddenly turn- | 


ing her eyes on Gustavus, she flew up to him, and catching the stick out 
of his hand, exclaimed, in an angry voice, ‘ unmannerly wretch! What, 
sit before your betters? Don’t you see the King’s officers in the room? 
Get out of my sight, or some of them shall give youadrubbing!” As she 
spoke, she struck him a blow on the back with all her strength; and, 
opening a side door, “*there, get into the scullery,” cried she, ‘it is the 
fittest place for such company !” and giving him another knock, she flung 
the stick after him and shut the door. ‘‘ Sure,” added she in a great 
heat, ‘‘ never woman was plagued with such a lout of a slave!” 

The officer begged she would not disturb herself on his account, but | 
she, affecting great reverence for the King, and respect for his representa- |) 
tive, prayed him to enter her parlour while she brought some refreshments. 
The Dane civilly complied ; perhaps, glad enough to get from the side of | 
a shrew ; and she immediately flew to Gustavus whom she had bolted in, 
and by means of a back passage, conducted him in a moment to the bank 
of the lake, where the fishers’ boats lay, and giving hima direction to an 
honest curate across the lake, committed him to Providence. 





a 


_of siderial fire! That stifled hum of midnight,—when traffic has laid 
down to rest, and the chariot-wheels of vanity, still rolling here and there 
through distant streets, are bearing her to hal!s roofin in, and lighted to 
the due pitch for her, and only vice and misery, to prowl or to moan like 
night-birds, are abroad,—that hum, I say, like the stetorous unquiet slum- 
ber of rich life, is heard in heaven! Oh, under that hideous coverlid of 

_Yapours, and putrifactions, and unimaginable gases, what a fermenting vat 

| lies simmering and hid! The joyful and sorrowful are there; men are 

| dying there, men are being born; men are praying on the other side 
of a brick partition, men are cursing; and around them all is the vast, 
void Night! The proud grardee still lingers in his perfumed saloons, or 
reposes within damask curtains; wretchedness cowers into truckle-beds, 
or shivers hungry-stricken into its lair of straw. In obscure cellars Rouge 
et Noir languidly emits its voice of destiny to haggard, hungry villains, 

while counsellors “of State sit plotting and playing their high chess-game, 

whereof the pawns aremen. The lover whispers his mistress that the 
coach is ready; and she, full of hope and fear, glides down to fly with him 
over the borders ;—Gay mansions with supper-rooms and dancing-rooms 
are full of light and music and high-swelling hearts; but in the condemn- 
ed cells the pulse of life beats tremulous and faint, and blood-shot eyes 
| look out through the darkness, which is around and within, for the light of 

a stern last morning. Upwards of five hundred thousand two legged ani- 

mals without feathers lie around us, in horizontal position, their heads all 
in night-caps and full of the foolishest dreams. Riot cries aloud and 

swaggers in his rank den of shame ; and the mother, with streaming haia 
kneels over her pallid, dying infant, whose crack’d lips only her tears now 
moisten. All these heaped and huddled together, with nothing but a little 
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carpentry and masonry between them; weltering, shall I say, like an | It would be very remarkable if the prosperity of our Theatres were not 
Egyptian pitcher of tamed vipers, each struggling to get its head above | affected by the severity of the times, yet they do not suffer as much as 
the others ;—such work goes on under that smoke-counterpane! But I, | one would expect.. There are so many strangers in town, and so many who 
mein werther, sit above it all. Iam alone with the stars! 4, are desirous to throw off the weighty cares of business for an evening, 
} that whenever there is an extra attraction the houses are well sustained, 


|and as the times cannot easily get worse, the prospects during the 
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LITERATURE. ' , 
Cativore ; 4 Lecexpary Porm, by William J. Peabodie. Published by y season are as little discouraging to Managers as to any otherclass of 
Marsh, Capen, Lyon § Webb, Boston. f citizens. 


Mr. Ranger, who recently made so favourable an impression at the Park 


| 
To signify our appreciatio his unpretending little Poem, delivered | ’ " ; 
oe guy a mannpnaball p g! Rite as the representative of French characters, will next week appear at the 


before one of the Li Societies o i ty, we have made | ,,, ; : : 

f the Literary Gavtetens J Brown Universi y ep eonene ., || fremont in Boston. We venture to assure our friends at that city, that 
@ few random extracts for our first page, which cannot fail to be read with | ; ; ; e ; 
bs ; : . || they will find Mr. Ranger deserving of all the praise bestowed upon him 
interest. The tale is well told, and the imagery chaste and fanciful ; in- } 


: , . : Se ; here as an actor of talents, and in a line of characters heretofore unat- 
deed, the entire production is evidently from the pen of one rich in the 


umd to tanne ee nies lish vie holar. | tempted in this country. We therefore bespeak for him that degree of 
session of a s of a scholar. | : : 
P meaer ender enehacneeclvernes, srecanie patronage which his peculiar merits deserve, and which Bostonians are 


Tus Goon Hovsexegrer, by Mrs. Hale, published by Weeks, Jordon, | ever ready toextend to those who have any real claims on their admira- 
¢ Co., Boston.—This useful manual is dedicated by its fair authoress to | on. TATION 
her countrywomen, and a glance at its contents convinces us that it will | - bias NATIONAL. ; ‘ 
find a welcome from all those lad:es who are so unfashionable as to devote | The — oy. Kom, ie en ae engherl sender > 
their personal attention to the domestic comforts of their families. seven 2 now Sapeny ioe ae ogg 4 wilh Accor pu ' - poe preeee 
on Monday by a house full of friends, who came to witness his Hamlet, 
Nix’s Mare, an Hisronican Romance or America, by the author of |\ which is beyond all doubt the very best on the English stage. He sus- 
Athenia of Damascus,—published by Colman, No. VIII. Astor House. | tained himself in the most finished and masterly manner throughout the 
We have not had time to do justice to this interesting production, but || P!4y,—making the most delicate points with an ease and grace peculiar to 
having perused it hastily, we prefer to give some notice of it now than to | his style, and in the more lofty scenes electrifying the audience with his 
defer it until we have leisure for a more critical examination. The reader CnSummate ability to represent every phrase of passion felt by the melan- 
of Nix’s Mate will be at once struck with the simplicity of the style and | choly Dane. 
the ease with which the author developes his story, and at the same time | On Thursday Tragedy gave way to the Ballet, Mons. Martin and Ma- 
he cannot fail to observe his propensity to quit the thread of his narative || dame Lecomte making their first appearance this season with a full 
at points of the highest interest, and wander away into speculations of | Troupe vad dancers in a wn beautiful Ballet Pantomime called La Taran- 
philosophical discussions. There are many portions of the deepest in- | te. They — well sneetres, and gave — eatisfaction. 
terest, for the story belongs to that early part of our history which so Mr. Kean played Claude Melnotte on Wednesday to a thin house, but 
abounds with incident and romantic adventure. The author has availed |W eam from a friend, that nothing could be better than his conception of 
himself of these matcrials, and wrought out a tale illustrative of Colonial ‘this character. It was entirely original, and presented the vacillating hero 
times and Indian manners, that will commend itself to American readers, | in a much more ne light than usual. But his greatest achieve- 
and evidence the possession of 10 ordinary ability to write with vigour | ment was reserved till Thursday night, when he played Richard to the 


: - s ° | ; , »w Nati " i “ 
on subjects that demand a ready flow of language and a fertile imagina- largest house we have eo the new National It wae S oplendid per 
tion formance, and the audience seemed perfectly delighted. We have not 
asititie || time this week to enter farther into the details of theatrical doings, aud 


h we close these hurried remarks by congratulating Mr. Kean on his re- 
Che Cheatre. 


|| covery, and on the flattering success that has awaited his return to us. 
THE PARK. 


| 
THE SCOTTISH ORPHAN. 

It is seldom we have known the press so entirely unanimous as in the || “ Pile the faggots, Felix, and Ict us have a blaze this darksome night ;" 
encomiums which have been bestowed on M. Alexandre. He appeared || said Mother Pauline, as she drew her crimson cloak tighter round her 
for the first time on Monday, and at once confirmed the reports of his as- |, throat, and gazed anxiously from the broken window of her desolate ham- 
tonishing capabilities. The curiosity to see this celebrated Ventriloquist | let, situated on the confines of the forest of Solingen. “The storm still 
filled the house, and the audience impatiently waited the conclusion of an || raves furiously without. We shall be safe from intruders at least to-night 
excellent farce to see the great attraction of the evening. Monsieur at dear Blanche. Spread the cloth for our evening meal, for thy step is 
length made his appearance, and was most heartily welcomed. “The | lighter than mine—haste thee, dear Lady, for my lips are dry, and my old 
characteristic entertainments, called the Rogueries of Nicholas, all the limbs are chilled with this Autumnal blast that shrieks like Apar’s ghost 
characters by M. Alexandre,” as the play bills have it, proved to be one of |, through the cracks of our wretched dweiling.” Blanche was a lovely, 
the most extraordinary and surprising performances we lave ever wit- | blue-eyed fairy of sixteen, with long light hair in golden curls streaming 
nessed on the stage. His great art consists in the sudden adaptation of his i over her bosom. ‘I hear thee, dear nurse—let me first mend this broken 
own organs of speech to sound every variety of the human voice to suit | {ring to my harp, and I will haste to cheer our rude, dark home.” ' Here 
the various characters he either actually assumes or with whom he is sup- i a sigh escaped the gentle girl as she bent acne! the small Gaelic instru- 
posed to be in conversation, and in the most astonishing rapidity with || ment she held in her hand. The severed string was soon replaced by ance 
which he changes his entire costume. All his characters are totally dis- || ther, and Blanche flitted from the room. 























similar, requiring full changes of dress. At one moment he is the bloa‘- 
ed, over-fed Alderman, at another a mincing and affected spinster—then 
the simple but dexterous Nicholas—then an old and anxious spouse, then 
her counterpart—then a gruff and burly fox-hunter—then Nicholas again, 
and all the while talking or maintaining a rapid dialogue in the many dif- 
ferent voices of the different individuals he has just personated. His imi- 
tations of the human voice, however, do not constitute by any means his 
entire power to create the illusions produced, for they are quite as much 
owing to the wonderful flexibility of the muscles of his face, and his 
ability to assume and sustain an expression of countenance exactly typi- 
cal of the disposition and character of the personage he wishes to repre- | 
sent. Then M. Alexandre imitates various other sounds besides the hu- 
man voice, and with such truth that the audience can scarcely withhold 
the expression of its admiration till he had finished the surprising feat. | 
To all lovers of the marvellous, no eahibition can be more atiractive, 
though we must say, we do not think his dialogue very humorous nor the 
entertainment very intellectual. Still all feel gratified on witnessing such 
perfection in art, and such complete adaptation of the physical organs 
to the production of such remarkable effects. Besides M. Alexandre, we 
have had on alternate nights the charming Mrs. Fitzwilliam in some of 
her best characters, playing to rather shy houses, yet with all the spirit 
and raciness that she ever displayed before the most crowded. 





| 


| Folding her arms across her breast, ts \ aged Mother still continued her 


| , ‘ . : . 

\ revery at the window. ‘ Lord Leven will scarce abide his promise, unless 
|| his curiosity outweigh his superstitious awe of these haunted regions, 
|| upon such a night as this. The storm must drift past before midnigh’, 


|, and the moon will direct his course to our buried cabin among these over- 


| shadowing cliffs. The Holy Virgia renounce me, if his coming hither 
| defeat my project, and poison the happiness of my orphan charge.” At 
|this moment Blanche entered, followed by the aged servant-man, with 
| whose assistance the frugal repast was soon prepared, and both nurse and 
_maiden were seated in melancholy silence to enjoy it as they best migh’, 
| The storm roared in dismal cadence without, and the ancient dwelling 
| Shook fearfully. The cheek of the latter grew pale, and her cup fell un- 
tasted from her lips,as she placed her hand in Mother Pauline’s with a 
look of undisguised alarm. 

“We shall perish alone, dear nurse, in this haunted spot. Let us 
start with Felix for the old ruin, ard remain at least till the gale be past.’’ 
“Fear not, simple child; wilder nights have I known than this sweep 
down from the stormy summit of the Rheingau, when the old shelter has 
| racked like a life-boat in the midst of boiling breakers. Here, with the 
blessing of Heaven, I hope to wear out the short remainder of my pil- 
grimage, where the least of all evils that I apprehend for either thee, dear 
Blanche, or myself, is the fury of the whirlwind. My last hour will bring 
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with it no gloom, if lighted by one glimmering hope of a more cheering home 
for thee, my precious charge, away from the deep solitude of our mono- 
tonous abode.” 

“Nay, dear Nurse, talk not of this. May that dark hour which robs 
me of thee, my only earthly protector, find me cold in my shroud. 


could not bide the sorrows of which thou hast told me life abounds, ee | 


| find thee a more comfortable abode, should to-morrow’s dawn find us 


‘ alive.” 
| “’Tis not for myself,” she faintly replied, ‘“O, not for myself, that 


| weeping shames my broken spirit, but for her, the precious maiden in my 
I || lap, whose gentle nature shrinks like the fawn in the forest before the 


| rude gale, and who, alas, I feel it to be true, must soon be left in this 


serted and alone.” Her voice was choked, and tears like diamonds weigh- | wilderness world to baffle its cruel changes alone and unprotected !” 


ed down the dark fringes of her large violet eyes. 


‘God will raise up another protector for thee, innocent and dearly be- 


loved child, if thou keepest in the path of maidenly honour, never forget- 
ting ”’ here the sound of approaching foot-steps was heard, and a loud 





rap instantly succeeding on the outer door of the hamlet, sent Blanche |, 


headlong with fright into the lap of the old nurse. 

“‘Shame, child of my love, shame for thy terror-stricken nature, sucked 
from the breast of thy Saxon mother. Rise up instantly, and let me see 
who it is that requires shelter orcounsel at this rude hour.” Seizing the 
lamp in her trembling grasp from the affrighted Felix, she unbolted the 


| ‘But is she not thine own child?” he eagerly enquired. Here Blanche 
‘lifted her head and bent upon the nurse a look of agonized alarm. In- 
!' stantly recovering herself, the old woman exclaimed, clasping the proud 
| orphan to her bosom, “ Yes, she is my child, and long may the spark of 
‘life be kept alive in this feeble frame to bless and protect her for many 
t years tocome. Thine eyes, sweet daughter, are heavy with tears and 
fatigue. Hie thee to thy couch, where thou wilt soon be lost in happy 

| forgetfulness of the shock of this rade night.” The fair girl rose from 

| her knees, shook aside her clustering hair, bent her melancholy gaze for a 
"moment upon his Lordship, and curtseying with the grace of Dian, 





door, and after a moment’s examination, admitted a traveller muffled to the | withdrew to the sleeping apartment adjoining the room she had left. 


throat ina long military cloak, richly trimmed with sable. 

“Pardon my bold intrusion, good Pauline, at this late hour; but my 
path has been beset with danger, and but for the faint light of thy cabin | 
window, which has kept me in dubious perplexity for the last half hour, IT 
should ere this have exchanged my sympathies with the Gods. And then 
too,” lowering his voice, “I forgot not my promise, though truly I) 
scarce dared to hope the fluctuating beacon came from thy desolate dwell- | 
ing.” 

‘Thou art welcome, Lord Leven,” 
apartment, ‘“‘to my homely, bat I trust, not inhospitable shelter. 


with admiration, at the fair creature who stood with her hands clasped, and 
her melancholy eyes rivetted upon him, ‘‘ My daughter,” she quickly said ; 
“the lone sapling our blessed Lady has left to my withered years. Give 
a seat, child, to his lordship, if thy senses are not clean gone with the 
sound of his riding-whip agaiast the door.” A blush like sunset over- 
spread her cheek as Blanche sprang to offer the courtesy, which was grace- 
fully declined by the commanding youth, who still continued to fix his em- 
barrassing gaze upon her sylph-like beauty. 

“ By St. Mark,” he exclaimed, turning to Pauline, “ this is indeed an 
unexpected novelty. I thought thy life was utterly desolate. Thou 


hast never mentioned thy fair daughter to me in our solitary meetings in | 


the forest ” 
“Nay,” she replied with much solemnity, “we had topics of foreign 


and more exciting interest to discuss than aught that pertained to my hum- | 
i dared anticipate. 


ble abode. 
sure 1” 

“Nothing, good woman ; ’tis scarce an hour since I left Dassel, where 
thou knowest good cheer can be procured for horse and guest. I must be 
back at the Castle before midnight unless this wild storm prevent.” His 
voice now became absolutely lost in the viclence of the tempest, which 
every moment seemed to be gaining strength, and threatening to annihi- 
late the old cabin that now reeled with every gust that swept madly over 
it. The raindashed in fury against the frail casement, and flowed in va- 
rious directions through the worn crevices into the apartment. 

“St. Benedict defend us,” exclaimed his lordship as he strode to the 
window in evident alarm, “is there no refuge, good mother, in an hour 
like this where thou canst find security with thy lovely child, except with- 
in these walls?” 

Yes,” she replied, with deep emotion ; ‘to those whose spirits are 
quickly roused to a sense of danger by the sublime dirge of the elements, 
forgetful that the same protection can be extended here as well as else- 
where, there is an ancient ruin near by, where a rough but safe retreat can 


What wilt thou have to cheer thee after thy long expo- 


be found. Seek it if thou wilt in the face of the gale, not a stone’s throw | 
i airy castle, occupying one of those cliffs, overhanging the ocean, is distant 


from the cabin door. Blanche and I will remain, and abide our fate togeth- 
er where we are.” The former had gradually pressed closer to Pauline. 
and at this moment sunk on her knees and hid her face in the lap of the old 
nurse, her long fair tresses floating like a veil over her slight but exquisite- 
ly moulded form. ‘‘The Virgin of Mercy never sleeps,” continued the 
atter, as she laid her withered hand upon those sweeping ringlets; “ had 
it been otherwise, long since ghould we have been consumed—not,” she 
added with vehement agitation, ‘tin the overwhelming rage of the mid- 
night blast, but in that wilder and more terrific storm of uncontrollable 
passion which finds its home in the bosom of man. Alas, OGcd! alas for 
thee, my beloved orphan!” ‘Tears choked her utterance as she bent with 
unresisting emotion over the object of her affections. 

“Do not think I will leave thee, good woman,” quickly replied his lord- 
ship, eagerly approaching her ; “the storm may overwhelm us, but here I 
will remain to protect or die with thee. Break not thy perishing frame 
with child-like grief, while, as thou hast just intimated, there is a God above 
us, and while thou knowest I have it in my power to relieve thy wants, and 


“Of a truth,” exclaimed Lord Leven, as he watched with admiration 
'|her retreating form, ‘thy daughter has the air of a Queen, and beauty 


|| enough to attract all the Court gallants of Vienna to thy abode.” 


““God forbid,” anxiously rejoined Pauline, as she rose and tottered to 
| the window. ‘The storm is drifting rapidly towards the West. I can 
| just see the silver crest of the moon struggling through the massy clouds 

| above the dark brow of the mountain. ‘Thou wilt have a clear sky stud- 


| ded with stars as well as the moon to light thee on on thy return to Das- 


as she ushered him into the | sel.”” Here she examined the door of the sleeping room, as if to ascertain 


Throw | 
off thy drenched cloak, and warm thyself at my old hearth-stone. Blanche” | her seat opposite her guest. 


—but here observing her guest gazing with fixed surprise, not unmingled 


if it was firmly closed, then rekindling the expiring faggots, she resumed 


Lord Leven was a Scottish nobleman, young, accomplished, and en- 
thusiastic, who had been absent from his country for the space of three 
years, and was now lingering for a few months at the Castle of the Baron 
d’Alcace, on his way North. Not many wecks before the opening of our 
narrative he had accidentally at various times met the old nurse, while 
hunting in the forest of Solingen. Taking her for a fortune teller, he 
dismounted from his horse and begged her to read his fate. Seizing his 
hand, and gazing long and eagerly into his face, she addressed him by his 
name, and to his surprise discovered not only a knowledge of his family 
but of every change of interest that had marked his early life to ripened 
manhood. With the air of a magician she promised to read his horoscope 
in the stars, and give him a faithful insight into the vista of futurity at a 
prescribed hour on the night which prompted his ardent curiosity to her 
| desolate abode. 








‘Thou hast held thy promise sacred, my Lord,” she said, better than I 
The night after [ left thee at our last meeting, I watch- 
ed long and eagerly for the star that presided over thy birth. The clouds 
melted away like a dark curtain, and the brilliant planet rose on my aged 
vision just an hour before”’ 

‘Pardon my interruption, good Pauline, but before thou readest my 
destiny let me ask thee one question: did’st thou tell me the fair creature 
that has just left us was thine own child?” 

‘What vacilation, Sir Knight !” smilingly replied the assumed sorcer- 
ess; “but three days since, and thy enthusiasm was only equalled by thy 
impatience to learn the success of thy flirtation with the lovely Lady 
Honoria, whose radiant smile has wearied thee at the castle, and whom, 
after long and assiduous gallantry, thou art glad to forsake for new tri- 
umphs to be won within thine own borders in Scotland. But,’ and the 

| smile faded on her withered features, “‘ thou askest after the maiden whom 
| thou hast seen to-night, whose life is dearer to me than the light of heaven, 
and within whose veins flows as gentle blood as warms thine own life- 














strings. Thou art surprised—but hear me: T know thee to be noble and 
| generous, and with unhesitating confidence I intrust to thy keeping the 
| secret of her birth. Dost thou remember that old Laird of Melroe, whose 


only a few leagues from thine own patrimony ?” 

“‘ Surely I do,” he replied, “‘ and the sad story of his English bride who 
suffered for many years from the effects of his jealous spirit, and who died 
| at last, it was said, from a broken heart.” 

“ Alas! it was too true,” rejoined Pauline, ‘her tender frame bowed 
before the rade storm of his vindictive passions. Long and bitter anxiety 
| for herself and infant daughter weighed upon her gentle spirit, which 
| yielded at last to the powerful, but oft-times merciful arm of death. She 
was my honoured Mistress, and that infant daughter, the identical maiden 
that is now folded in sleep in the adjoining room!” 

“Can it be!” exclaimed the enthusiastic nobleman, drawing his chair 
nearer to the aged woman, “tell me in Heaven’s name why thou art in 
this distant country, thus deserted and comfortless ?”’ 

* At the bed-side of my dyirg mistress,” continued Pauline, ‘I solemn- 
ly engaged to assume the immediate charge of Blanche, then a blooming 











I child ten years of age. The irregular habits and morose temper of the 
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Laird, which seemed at intervals at that time to approach the wildness of 
insanity, induced the afflicted and fast-fading mother to confide the pre- 
cious maiden to my care. She gave me gold, and made me promise to 
return with my charge, to my native country, where, in the crumbling 
hamlet of my earlier days, we might remain undiscovered and compara- 
ly happy, until God should send us a better fate. We secretly fled from 
Scotland, accompanied by the old servant who left the room at your en- 
trance. Here, for six long years have we dragged on life’s pilgrimage. 
With the aid of her harp, and a few books which I have contrived to pro- 
cure from Dassel, Blanche has borne her lot with uncomplaining resolution, 
though, at times, have I with unmitigated anguish seen the deep tears 
steal over her tender cheek, when I have hinted that death must soon 
snatch me from her, and she must abide the doom of Providence unaided 
and alone.” 

“T think, then,” exclaimed Lord Leven with sudden animation, “thou 
can’st not have heard that the old Laird is dead?” 

“Dead !’’ shrieked the faithful nurse, as she rose from her chair, clasp- 
ing her hands with deep emotion, “when did’st thou learn it for a cer- 
tainty ?” 

“Tis scarce six months since, I was informed by letters from Scotland | 
that he was suddenly killed by a fall from his horse on his return from a 
roysterous hunting-party.” 

“ Did’st thou hear aught of the old Priest who has so long resided at | 
the Castle?” she eagerly asked. 

“‘ Yes—he is now in possession of Glencairn.” 

“ Possession !” exclaimed the loyal woman; “ aye, he retains it but for 
the rightful owner. We will immediately bend our course to Scotland, 
and demand the inheritance of the exiled orphan.” 

“Then thou shalt travel under my escort,” replied his lordship, “ with 
thy fair protegée. Another week shall find us on our way. Thou hast in 
truth forgotten to read my horoscope, good Pauline, but I will overlook 
thy pardonable pretensions to the deep mysteries of astrology, which were 
affected but for the purpose ofalluring me hither, inasmuch as I have been 
amply repaid by a sight of the dazzling orphan whose pensive smile has 
impressed itself indelibly upon my memory. Thou shalt hear from me in 





a few days—in the meanwhile prepare to accompany me. Farewell.”— | 
Pressing warmly her hand, he rose and throwing on his cloak, left the | 
dwelling of the delighted Pauline ; the moon now shining in unclouded | 
lustre upon his pathway through the forest, while each leaf and branch 


glittered in her beams like the sitver tree of the Persian. 
* * . * * * * * 


It was the eighth month after the death of the Laird of Glencairn, that 
a light was seen to glimmer for the first time for many months in the an- 
cient chapel of the castle. The wind whistled mournfully along the aisles, 
while the voice of the tide, as it rolled its deep and heavy swell against 
the precipitous steep of the gloomy pile, came like the wail of a departed 
spirit on its lonely flight to the world of eternal despair. 
the chapel was dimly lighted by a solitary candle above the altar. 
beams fell upon the kneeling form of an old and feeble priest, whose clear 
grey eyes, full of holy meditation, were raised to heaven. 

At that moment a side-door which communicated between the chapel 
and the Hall, opened and shut with such violence as to arrest the prayer 
of devotion which seemed just ready to burst audibly from his lips. Slowly 
rising from his knees, Father Ambrose, turned in the direction of the sound, 
and perceived two figures approaching him, muffled in long plaids. They 
paused, made the sign of the cross, and slowly sank upon the ground as if 
to receive his benediction. 

«Peace be with thee, in the name of our Lady! whoever thou art that 
intrudest at this hour upon my devotions,” exclaimed the ancient man. 





to have taken a new lease of life, and the protection of the aged priest, 
the bloom of her cheek again revived, and her eye lost none of its diamond 
lustre. 

A year from that time, she gave her hand to Lord Leven in the ancient 
Chapel, where the nuptial ceremony was performed by Father Ambrose, 
graced by all the pomp which attends a Scotish bridal. 





Plunderings by the Wan. 


Another veteran has paid the debt of nature. The gallant Sir Thomas 
Hardy, for many years Lord Nelson’s friend and Lord Nelson’s right hand, 
died yesterday. He passed the few last years of his life at Greenwich 
Hospital, of which he was Governor, an appropriate abode for so distin- 
guished anavalhero. But it was not for hima place of idleness; he had 
many duties, which he performed till within a few days oi his death. 
The early part of his life was one of incessant activity; and he acquired 
all his honours by the most meritorious exértions. Equally brave and 
generous, he was the model of a true-hearted English sailor, kind to his 
men, and terrible only to the enemies of his country. 





Shakspeare’s comedy of Love’s Labour Lost, with which Madame Ves- 
tris intends to commence her first campaign at Coveut Garden Theatre, 
has not been performed in the “memory of the oldest play-goer.” The 
play-bills have been traced back to 1730, without once meeting with its an- 
nouncement: it is doubtful, therefore, whether it has been played since 
the author's own time, or latest, since the time of the Charles's. 





Fanny Elsler, whom a rather serious indisposition has for some days pre- 
vented from dancing at the Academie Royale de Musique, has just enter- 
ed into an engagement with the New York Theatre. She is to take her 
departure in the month of March. After performing in the principal 
towns of the United States, she is to return to the Grand Opera of Paris, 
with which she has also entered into another engagement of long duration. 





The following particulars relative to the family of Don Carlos are from 
the columns of the Courrier de Bordeaux :— 

Notwithstanding Wednesday was the fast of Quatre Temps, considering 
the fatigues which the Prince and his family had undergone, meat was 
prepared for them at M. Coupat’s residence, but the attendants reminded 
the Duchess de Beira of its being a fast-day. Her Royal Highness re- 
plied, that she had a dispensation from the Pope, and partook of a cutlet. 





The interior of | 
Its cold | 





He gently approached them, and as they rose from their knees, they threw 
aside the folds of their sweeping plaids, and discovered to his astonished 
vision, the form of the old Pauline, and the graceful orphan. The former 
he instantly recognised ; but some moments elapsed before the slender | 
figure of the gentle Blanche was known tohim. Folding them both in his | 
arms, he wept with unrestrained delight. 

“God bless thee, dearest Lady,” he said, as he clasped Blanche again | 
and again to his bosom, ‘long have I deemed thee dead ; though a linger- 


ing hope has sometimes crossed my old brain, that thou wert still alive ; || 
—and may He bless thee, too, Pauline, whose bending frame shews that I 


time has laid his decaying finger upon thee, since thy secret flight from the | 


Castle.” | 

Mutual were the explanations that took place betwixt them that night. | 
It appeared that the old Laird had repented of his cruel injustice to his 
wife, before his death, and had made every possible search for the fugi- 
tives; but all in vain. 

Thinking them dead, he abandoned himself to the grossest pursuits 
and pleasures, and died by accident, after a day of unrestrained folly and | 
excitement. . 

Blanche was soon recognized as his legal heir, and established in the | 
old Castle ; where, under the care of the faithful Pauline, who seemed 


the reigning House of Prussia. 


Don Carlos also ate some meat. The Pretender appeared to be much de- 
pressed, and spoke very little. The only thing he uttered was a sarcastic 
observation on the vigilance of the magistrates, who were unable to pre- 
vent his getting iute Spain when he was last at Bordeaux, on his way to 
put himself at the head of the insurgents of the four provinces. He was 
informed that this could not apply to Baron Sers (the present Prefect), 
who then held a similar office at the other extremity of France. The 
countenance of Don Carlos is without expression; the features of the 


| Duchess de Beira, on the contrary, are full of expression and haughtiness. 


She is evidently suffering from her reverses, but bears them with resolu- 
tion. ‘ We have only come into France because we have been driven 
here by the bayonets of Espartero. We have yielded to nothing but su- 
perior force.” Don Sebastian has lost the sight of one eye ; both he and 
the Prince of the Asturias are much cast down. One of the guests at 
breakfast having politely inquired after the health of the former, attribut- 
ing his state of weakness to the fatigues of war—‘To the fatigues of 
war,” replied Don Sebastian, sarcastically ; ‘ ] have not taken any part in 
it for the last two years” The Duchess de Beira made many purchases 
for her toilet at Bordeaux, having, it seems, in the precipitation of her 
flight, brought with her only the garments she had on. While they were 
changing horses at Langon several Carlists knelt to the Pretender, and 
kissed his hand ; but he appeared to receive this mark of homage with 
perfect indifference. 

The King of the Netherlands is about to marry the Countess d’Outre- 
mont; very much against the inclination of his children, who alledge 
three objections against the match. ‘1. That the Countess does not be- 
long to a Sovereign family, and that the marriage would be an insult to 
2. That she was born a Belgian, and 
occupied a secondary place (that of First Lady of Honour to the late 
Queen) at Court. 3. That she professes the Catholic religion.” All this, 
(says the Commerce Belge) does not shake the determination of the King, 
who says he would rather abdicate in favour of his eldest son than re- 
nounce an union which he considers essential to the serenity of his latter 
days. It adds, that the Countess is expected daily at the Hague, on her 





‘return from a journey to Rome for the purpose of obtaining a dispensation 


from the Pope, authorizing her marriage with a Protestant. She is forty- 














two years of age. 

The progress of emigration to Texas appears to be greatly on the in- 
crease. A chartered vessel, the British barque George, which has just 
been fitted up on a most extensive scale, is about to proceed under the 
auspices of the agents for the ‘Texan Congress, with nearly two hundred 
persons, most of them of the labouring class. Several scientific gentle- 
men, members of the Zoological and Botanical Societies, are also to em- 
bark in the same vessel, for the purpose of scientific discovery in this 
rising country.— Morning Post. ‘ 

On Friday the 13th of September, at Dunbar, died James Earl of 
Lauderdale, in the eighty-first year of his age. Never was a warmer 
friend or more kind-hearted man. His long life was passed in rendering 
services to his friends. Was there a difference to be reconciled—a diffi- 
culty to be surmounted—a provision to be found for merit struggling with 
adversity—Lord Lauderdale was the person applied to; and never did 
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uny ove iisten with greater sindness to such applications, or Use more act- | The Portafoglio Maltese, of the 2d September, mentions that the city 
ive or successful exertions to carry into effect the wishes of his friends. | of Messina, in Sicily, had been visited by shocks of earthquakes on the 
Asa public man, he was one of the most distinguished of his day. Edu- | 27th, 28th, 29th, and 3ist August. During the night of the 28th, five 
cated in Whig principles by Professor Millar of Glasgow, he attached | shucks, three of which were rather strong, and accompanied by a loud 
himself at an early age to the party of Mr. Fox, and soon beeame one of || noise, were felt in the course of three hours. The whole population re- 
his most intimate and confidential friends. His attachment to Mr. Fox | mained out of doors during two successive nights, and many even sought 
continued unabated to the death of that great statesman, whose private | refuge in the neighbouring plain. 

qualities and warm affections so much resembled his own: and for many 
years afterwards he was an active and zealous supporter in Parliament of || The late fire at Constantinople, though injurious to individuals, is 
ihe principles Mr. Fox had maintained. For the last ten years he has | likely to prove of great advantage to Pera. The Grand Vizier has 














lived in retirement, devoted to agricultural pursuits.— Morning Chromete. || shown much anxiety about the rebuilding of the part destroyed, and se- ~ 





‘ : veral hundred workmen have been employed for the last week in clear- 

The treaty between France and Texas was signed in Paris on 25th | ing away the rubbish. The new town will be built with broaa streets, 
September. France, of course, recognizes the independence of that re- || and engineers are at present engaged in forming plans, which the Sul- 
public, and the relations between the two countries are placed on a footing || tan is determined shall be strictly adhered to. It is hoped that Eng- 
of perfect reciprocrity. The treaty is not to be made public until ratified | Jand will take example from the Porte, and give orders to have the British 
by the Senate and President of Texas. Embassy rebuilt. It is too bad that Lord Ponsonby should be allowed 
. _ | any excuse for leading the indolent life which he now docs. In jus- 

“{ meant to have tould you of that hole,” said an Irishman to his | tice to the British in the Levant, he should be forced occasionally to 
friend, who was walking with him in his garden, and stumbled into a pit | visit his post, and not to make himself the only exception to that rule 
full of water. ‘ No matter,” says Pat, blowing the mud and water out of || ainongst all the other Christian Ambassadors.—Constantinople Corres- 














his mouth, ‘I’ve found it.” 





Notice to Quit.—Don Carlos, the Pretender could not believe, an 
hour before he passed the frontier, that Esparrero was close upon his 
track, and he was sitting down to dinner when he heard the discharge of 
the Christino guns He immediately rose, tore up some papers, and with 
the Princess of Berra, who seized the holy standard of the Virgin, mount- 
ed his horse and galloped into France. 





Deatn or Henry Sincteton, Ese.—It is with great regret that we 
announce the death of this veteran, able, and universally respected artist, 


which took place on Sunday, the 15th inst., at the house of his friend, Mr. 
Simpson, at Kensington Gore. Mr. Singleton was 73 years of age, and | 


hed been for some time, we imagine, the oldest living exhibitor at the 


Royal Academy, and at other institutions connected with the fine arts. | 


Tt was but lately that we noticed the completion, by Mr. Singleton, of an 
extensive series of cabinet pictures, illustrative of Shakspeare ; an effort 
which, at his time of life, was exceeding creditable to his powers, and to 
his love of his profession. Although his forte lay in works of imagination, 


Singleton occasionally painted portraits ; his group of the Royal Academi- | 


ciens, sitting in the Council-chamber of Somerset-house, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. West, attracted much attention at the time it was pro- 
duced, and ought to have secured his admission into the Royal Academy. 
We are happy to say that Mr. Singleton was in easy circumstances, the 
the result of his industrious and moderate habits. The unaffected simpli- 
city of his manners, and the kindness of his disposition, had endeared 
him toa large circle of friends, by whom he will be sincerely lament- 
ed.—Laterary Gazette. . 





An English clergyman, (whose name 1s not mentioned,) stated to be a), 
widower with two daughters, the eldest twenty-five years of age, com- || 
mitted suicide at the Tavern de la Cuatro Naciones, at Barcelona, on the || 
morning of the 28th August, with a razorhe asked his daughter to give 
him, and with which he first coolly shaved himself. 





A few evenings ago, as an English gentleiman was walking with a friend 


through the Rue St. Honore, they were jostled by three men of the lower 
orders at the corner of the Rue de |’Echelle ; and, on their complaining |; 


of such conduct, one of the assailants took a cane out of the hand of the 
English gentleman, and struck him over the face several times, whilst 
another hit his companion so violently in the mouth as to break one of his 
teeth. Fortunately, a patrol of the police was passing at the time, and 
arrested the offenders; who, it is to be hoped, will be well punished for 


their conduct. We cannot help observing, that in no European capital is | 


there so little accommodation and civility shown tu each other by passen- 
gers in the streets as in Paris —Galignani. 

The name of the English gentleman is Mr. Horley. Our contempo- 
rary is quite right. The Parisian pedestrians are irredeemable ruffians, 
and they do not even spare ladies. It is quite a vulgar error to speak of 
the Parisian politesse, which is of the most selfish nature.—- Morning 
Post. 


Bevond the Pyrenees, Maroto has been allowed to play the traitor with 





impunity. In France, he would not have escaped the chastisement re- | 


served for treason: he would have been made a Peer of France, and been 
decorated with the Legion of Honour.— Charivari. 





The political journal of Toulouse contains an account of the circum: 
stances attending the visit of the Duke of Orleans tothat town. The 
Prince, of course, visited the field of battle ; and was attended by Marshal 


Clausel, who explained the positions and details of the action. At the, 


the close of their conversation, and in the presence of all, the Prince 
asked—‘' Was the Marshal aware of the events of Paris?”’ ‘* Most cer- 
tainly,” replied Marshal Clausel; ‘‘and he did well to pretend not to 
credit them. Wellington sent an officer to acquaint him with peace being 
concluded, but without any official document from the great army. The 


Marshal sent him back, saying he might shoot him according to the laws , 
of war.”’ “That,” rejoined the Prince, ‘is the most characteristic trait | 


of the battle ; Marshal Soult gave a noble example in not withdrawing ; 
it was an act of patriotism and devotion.” Such the judgment passed on 
the useless slaughter of 20,000 men after peace was signed, by the French 


Marshal's pretending not to believe the fact which he was duly in- | 


formed.—Morning Chronicle. 





Tranquillity reigns at Alexandria and Constantinople ; “ but,” says the 
Harlequin of Malta, ‘‘ at the latter capital, if a man but incautiously open 
his mouth for the purpose of mentioning the name of Mehemet Ali, his 
head is taken off before he can shut it again.” 


pondent of the Morning Post. 





Private letters from the frontiers of Spain state that General Moreno 
| was shot, not in the town of Vera, but outside, near the frontiers, where 
| the soldiers, not knowing him, merely wanted to rob his person and bag- 
| gage, when he remonstrated, and told them his name and rank, thinking 
ithis would protect him; but quite the contrary—those that would have 
| been.satisfied with his money now took his life too. From a secretary of 
| Elio’s they got 20,000 dollars in cash and other valuables—and a good 
| deal fron Padre Cirillo, whom they advised to go back to Havannah and 
| collect the revenues of his Archbishopric. 





Crina.—Accounts from Macao of the 30th of May state, that all the 
| Opium imported on British account had been delivered up to the Chinese 
| authorities in Canton. The quantity is stated at 20,291 chests, and its 
| value 3,100,000/. All the ships had been withdrawn from Whampoa 
| Reach, and it was supposed that by the Ist of June all the British subjects 
|| would have left Canton. The Chinese had opened the river eight days 
| previously to vessels coming in with fresh cargoes, but none had as yet ap- 
|| plied for a pilot. This intelligence, though held to be most unsatisfactory 
| in the city for the commercial consequence it involves, is acceptible in con- 
| veying as it does, a sort of assurance, at least, of the personal safety of all 
| British subjects, as there were private letters in town previously, stating 
| that sixteen of the merchants were in custody, and that it was even feared, 
| owing to the irritation of the Chinese, that their lives were in danger.— 
| The present accounts would seem to set that question at rest. But though 


| 





| cion is expressed in the private letters that they intended to brave the dan- 
|| ger, and had formed a design to monopolize the China trade. Some 
vigorous demonstration on the part of England is recommended on all 
sides, as the only means of making an impression on the Chinese, and 
maintaining respectful treatment for our countrymen in future. 


| all the English had left, the Americans remained in Canton, and the suspi- 


| 
| 


| BARON VON DULLBRAINZ, 
HIS VISIT TO ENGLAND. 

This illustrious foreigner having arrived unexpectedly in London, and 
almost without introduction, his reception amongst us must, uncondition- 
‘ally, be ascribed to the spontaneous and generous feelings with which John 
| Bull extends his welcome, his hospitality, and his high consideration to 
_strangers, from whatever country they come, who do him the honour of a 
visit. Yet it was fortunate for Von Dullbrainz that, in his passage from 
Ostend by the General Steam Navigation’s splendid steamer, the Con- 
glomeration, he scraped an acquaintance with Sir Timothy and Lady Show- 
body, whose mania for exhibiting lions is so well known to the society of 
the Metropolis. His brilliant career it is out of our humble power to fol- 
low; but an account of a few of his glorious displays may be serviceable 
‘not only as proof of his supereminent qualifications, but of the extreme 
‘readiness with which the people of Great Britain confess the superiority 

of foreigners, while native talents are left to be their own reward. In 

China, and other semi-barbarous lands, it may be the fashion to treat visit- 
‘ors with contumely and repulsion ; but, in a beautifully civilized commu- 
‘nity like ours, nothing can proclaim the magnanimity of the nation so 
'loudly as the decided preference given to Italians, French, Germans, Poles, 
| Swiss, Hungarians, Netherlanders, Greeks, Yankees, and other extraneous 
personages. 

At the first ensuing assembly of the Royal Society, the most Noble the 
Marquis of Easthampton in the chair, Von Dullbrainz was seated on the 
right of the President ; and appeared to pay very particular attention to 
‘the rattling of the ballet-box, which agreeably interrupted the reading of 
a paper im a way which could not be heard, by Dr. Toget. The essay, 
| which was upon the use of gums in trees, having been properly mumbled, 
and the results of the elections declared, Mr. Talbot Foxhcund offered 
some observations upon the improvements in photogenic drawing, and Von 
Dullbrainz was respectfully requested by the Noble President to favourthe 
Society with his opinions upon this novel subject ? 

Von Dullbrainz dissertates upon Photogenism or Daguerrotyperry. 

“T am sorry,” observed he, rising gracefully, and speaking in that placid 
tone of contradiction which is so gentlemanly and pleasing,—* Iam sorry,'g 
observed he, “cat de president of de grandest societe of Grand Bretan 
, should be so ignoramus as to call dis a novel subject. It is older dan de 
| vorid, and as old as de sun himself; vich you vill all see if you vill read 
|| Genesis !—[Murmurs of applause.] Den you shall trace de sdream of 
| history of de earliest nation dat live inde old vorld, and de vorld new; 
| not new because him not so old as de toder, but new because we not knew 
| him so sooner.—[Applause.] In de first,—mais apropos, can any mem- 

bers here read de langue Persian!—[Cries of “‘No.”] DenI can, and I 
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wil tell you all. In de langue Persian, if vill read him vid me, you shall 
ovderstand dat dere vas a peoples call Gwybbers, who shall practice de 
art of sun-painting from de beginning of de earth—[Applause.] And so, 
by de fine continent, called by misdake new, dere vas de peoples, call 
Mechigans, who also paint de sun-painting from de begin of de earth. 
But dey not alone paint de lanskip, de inorganic matter, de tings material, 
dey paint de living portrais,—and you shall read and onderstand de lan- 
gues Persian and Mechigan vid me, dat dey call dese portrais de sons of 
de sun ; and all de royal families so paint his children.—{‘ Hear, hear,” 
from Mr. Children. Great applause.]J—At dis time of de night I shall 
not say no more about de sunshine ; but vill conclude by say dat I am con- 
vince of vat I hearvenI say I am com to de Royal Societe, and ask mine 
Ost vere I lodge, vat mean de lettres, F. R. S.t He tell me dey mean | 
Fellow Remarkable Stupide; and, I tink, Sir President, as you not knew 
about de Persian and de Mechigan, you are most fit to be at dere head !” 
—[Bowing very low to the Noble Marquis, amid shouts of laughter, and 
bursts of applause. ] : 

The Chairman, having returned his grateful thanks for the compliment, 
took Von Dullbrainz home with him in his carriage to an evening conver- 
sazione, where he was introduced to a number of the great and popular 
characters who are met with in, and adorn the upper circles with, their 
Corinthian capitals. Out of these acquaintanceships Von Dullbrainz 
widely increased the number of friends who solicited the honour of his 
company upon all lionizing occasions ; the next exhibition we have to no- 
tice was at a dinner given by the Duke of ‘Tumbleup, President R. I. 
The party was small, but select ; and every syllable uttered by Von Du!l- 
brainz was swallowed with an avidity and gusto almost equal to that with 


gannot roll one! I make a cask,—dat cask is more cleber as me, for he 
can hold tub of wine, and I gannot hold five bottell! In every ting you 
make it is de same,—dat ting is more intelligent, more cleber, more pow- 
erful, more ability, more talent, more genus, dan de maker. I intend to 
let you see de improvements I shall make in Babbleage machine, to which 
[ shall corporate Mr. Veetstone’s speaking machine, and de two combine 
shall not only calculate far better dan Mr. Babbleage, but speak more 
plainer and better English as me. You shall see.” 

But tempus fugit. Von Dullbrainz began to think it was as well to cut 
stick, whilst every thing was pleasant. He gracefully declined invitations 
to spend the autumn at about fifteen palaces, fifty castles, and five hundred 
halls. The honours overwhelmed him with gratitude; but a man with 
his prodigious responsibilities must yield to the force of circumstances, 
and return to his duties. He could not, however, resist the solicitations 
of the British Association to meet this erratic body at Birmingham, and 
thither went the observed of all observers, the resplendent Von Dull- 
brainz. ‘There we saw him in his glory last Friday, at the grand dinner 
given by the Mayor and Town Council, in conjunction with Mr. Vernon 
Hercourt and the Association, to show the world at large how the English 
nation had learnt to estimate the splendours of foreign genius. The 
Mayor having proposed the health of their most insuflerably illustrious 
visitor, with nine times three, the thunders of applause outlasted the com- 
mon period of a thunder-storm. Von Dullbrainz rose to return thanks, 
and the thunders were reverberated. 

** I am oblige to go, to leaf you, magnifiqe and charming English peo- 
ples,” he said * I am oblige to go, hefore you shall hear of me no more. 
A prophet is never prize in his own countree. I vas call quack and im- 





which he swallowed the good things set before him. On the removal of 
the cloth the conversation naturally turned on balls, the only forced meat 


that had been sce belonging to that nomenclature, and Von Dullbrainz, 


as usual, took tna-dead, and occupied the whole field of discussion in his 
Own proper person. ; 
Ven Dullbrainz dissertates upon Balls. 

‘ Balls, it shall please your Grace, are beyond more importance in Eng- 
land dan in no oder country Europeean. Bot, de English philosophie hab | 
neber yet discober it. Dey are, vat I shall modest say as foreigner (?) dey | 
are stupide ignorants, and minout no nous. But, ven I com to England, I | 
discober all. I see de ball every ting for de religious, de politics, de wars, | 
de trades, de rangs, de sports, and de pastimes. You speak de vords of de | 
commou adage mitout tinking vat it mean. You say, ‘keep up de ball,’ | 
and not perceive vat recondite sensefulness is under dat advice. It mean, | 


I vill show you for first time—go on, prosper, succeed. Keep up de ball! | 


** Balls, it shall please your Grace (do, pray, attend @ moi !)—balls are | 


spheres or spherical bodies of differ material. Dey are symbolls—symbol- 
lik in language. Dey stand for every ting, any ting. — 

“In sport you shall have hands-ball and foots-ball, and hurley, and fives, 
and tens, and billiards, and milliards, for vat I can tell. You shall hab a 
gaine of Scotland, vich you call goff, or, go-off ball. You shall have 
quadrille, valse, cotillion, contre dance, gallop, ali vich you shall eall ball ; 
and de little vones de ballet. So for your pastimes, den for your religion. 
You hab de Stone hinge on Salisberry plane, which is for vorship of Ball. 
You hab ball a-top of Saint Paul—I tink his right name Saint Ball. You 
hab Ball's Pond —vich is secret mystery. You hab by traditions de season 
and de sacrifice, called Baltime. You hab no oder religion but ball. Den 
for de wars, I need not point de balls for preserve balance of power, how 
good dey are! Den for de politic—-you shall see all depend on de ball 
which shall be put in de ballot-box. Den you shall hab Universal Suffer- 
ings, and no Parliaments but ver short, and many oder excellent ting—you 
shall hab no corn for de law, and no law for de corn; you shall hab de 
People’s Chatter, no vork, no noting at all, but go play at ball. You shall 


hab, as de oder proverb say, de ball at your foots ; and no sceptre tyranni- | 


que, wid de ball, over your heads. Den your rangs, vich are all made by 
be ball, shall be tomble down. Dere is de Marquis made by two balls, he 
shall tomble. De Earl made by five balls, he shall tomble. De Vis-compte 
made by seven balls, he shall tomble. De Baron made by four balls, he 
shall tomble ; and ail de balls shall be put into de ballot-box for peoples 
to play mid, and sheet von anoder 

“TI hab splain, also, how de ball symbols your trade. De pawnbroker, 
who is between de marquis and de baron, and is made by tree balls ; dat 
is, trade ver high in dis countree. Den you send your ship to the Ball-tick 
for commerce and credit—because your original peoples come from dat 
quarter. You see, it sha!l please your Grace, I make out de proposition 
dat balls form and rule your religions, your wars, your rangs, your polilic, 
your trade, and your sport and pastimes. Nobody English neber discober 
dis before me. I no boast ; bat I vill tell how your grace’s rang hab no 
balls. I vill tell g 

‘‘ His grace has fallen fast asleep, as is his custom in the afternoon,” 
observed Mr. Seemore ; ‘will you help yourself to some of these straw- 
berries, and leave off till he awakes ?” 

Von Dallbrainz*was indignant. 





Dullbrainz’s dissertation, he declared, when he woke up, that he was the 
most learned, most intelligent, and most wonderful man he had ever met 
with. 

In this manner the mighty Von Dullbrains went from meeting to meet- 
tng, elucidating every enquiry, and with his most original ideas changing 
the entire face of science and scientific belicf. Extraordinary as were 
the rusults, it is with sorrow our report can only follow him briefly on oth- 
er points, however important. 

AT THE MECHANICS INSTITUTE. 
Von Dullbrainz dissertates upon Machinery, 

«© You had (said he) a cleber mechanicien call Babbleage, who has con- 
struct a machine to calculate logartims, and reach de highest branch of 
mattymatics. You shall pehold dat dis is bot small merit; and dat, in 
fact, de machine is himself more cleber dan Mr? Babbleage. It is easy 
ting to make machine more cleber dan de maker. For example, I make a 
vheel ; dat vheel is more cleber dan me, he can roll a hunder mile, and [ 





It was a pity he did not wait till the | 
Duke revived ; for, though he had been dreaming the whole period of Vor | 


poster in my land, and by my envying contemporains. It vas reserve for 
de English peoples, sagacitous and penetrative, to discober de genus I vas 
all along quite sensible I possess. You know notting of de sciences, de 
|| literature, orde arts ; but you are amable peoples and von cleber foreigner 
of genus come to you, you savey to appreciatehim. I hab live vid your 
Princes, Presidents, Professors, and oder great fools, and von and all hab 
treat me as dey ought de greatest man in the vorid. In mine own coun- 


| tree ebery body laugh at me, and say, bah! silly fellow! Bot England, 


land, above all, de Mare and Munzipal of Brummagem, Mr. C. Harkout, 


land de British Ass—”’ 


Here an alarm of Chartists stopped the orator. The windows were 


| broken, the brick-bats flew like leather-winged mice, and the Riot Act wae 
}read to broken heads and deaf ears. Von Dullbrainz had no taste for 


liberty. He hurried from Birmingham, he left London, he quitted En- 


gland, and he fled to Skimmerdam, where he says he is writing his 


travels. 





THE PERIODICAL PRESS OF GERMANY. 


By the Correspondent of the Times. 
| _ tis generally supposed in England that the political press of Germany 
|| ts, fromits subjection to the dictatorial authority of the Censorship, no- 
| thing more than a reflection of the opinions and views of the various 
| Courts which form the Confederation. ‘The censured press of the ar- 
bitrary Governments,”’ is a term of depreciation of frequent use in our 
|| journals, whenever an article repulsive of the liberal propagandism, or cas- 
tigatory of the meddling despotism of some of your Contemporaries, ap- 
| pears in the Berlin Politische Wochenblatt, or in the Augsburg Gazette 
\(Allgemeine Zeitung), and it is generally applied without an adequate 
| knowledge of the degree of restraint under which the press labours in Ger- 
imany, and the degree of authoritative influence which the Governments 
infuse into the opinions and politics advocated by the above-mentioned and 
| other leading periodicals. 
| It is very far from my purpose to lavish commendation upon any system 
i that tends to shackle the perfect freedom of the press, and a British jour- 
‘nal would not be the fit medium for such an intention if Thad it. Every 
| Englishman has an instinctive horror of any interference (supposing it pos- 
| sible) of his Government with the use or abuse he may make of his nght 
‘to publish his opinions. In Germany there does not exist the same rest- 
| iveness on this point, and public feeling is not adverse to the existence of 
'| some constraint on the intemperance of discussion, which custom has ren- 
| dered innoxious to this country, but which has the worst effects in France 
j|and in other lands where angry words have more weight than with us. It 
lis fortunate for the peace of the Confederation that this feeling exists. 
| The domestic jealousies and prejudices of the 38 States afford ample mat- 
ter for polemical writing, and their Governments, did they not possess 
| some power of repressing the ebullitious of party, including the too zeal- 
| ous advocacy of their own interests, would be thrown into interminable 
! broils with their confederates: the Diet would have no other business than 
| that of settling these points of dispute, and would ultimately become in- 
| adequate to its office of guardian of peace between the members of the 
i Germanic body. 
The degree of control exercised by the Censorship in Germany is very 
indefinite. In times of excitement, as, for instance in 1832, when the 
| Khenish provinces of Prussia and Bavaria were the scenes of demagogue 
exhibitions and partial insurrection, and the Universities of even the cen- 
tral districts of Germany were in a state of dangerous ferment, the Go- 
| vernments have found it necessary to maintain a rigorous restraint on all 
‘political journals. I recollect to have seen at that time a Bavarian paper, 
| whose sheet presented almost every day a blank column or two, which 
‘had contained. the offensive matter extirpated by the scissors of the 
|| Censor. 
| In general, however, when political affairs are in their normal state, the 
|| Board of Censorship contents itself with partially glancing over the proof 
|| sheets sent in for approval, and passes them without minute examination. 
i It is only when a violent or ill-timed article has created sensation that the 
| editor receives a rebuke, and is desired either to avoid the subject in fu- 
ture, or to treat it ina more lenient fashion. The editor ef the Augsburg 
|| Gazette was summoned to Munich about three years ago for having pub- 
|| lished a letter from Athens, which stated that the King of Greece medi- 
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zelte was prohibited from inserting a single line from or respecting Greece 
for six weeks afterwards. ‘This rigour, occasioned apparently by so trivial 
@ cause, but emanating really from grave reasons, did not meet the public 
eye, was however an exception to the general conduct of the Bavarian 
Government towards that journal, which, on account of its exceptionable 
privileges and merits, enjoys the highest rank and consideration amoung its 


contemporaries throughout Germany ; and I understand that Baron Cotta, | 


the proprietor, informed the Minister on that occasion, that should the 
Gazette be again subjected to vexatious interference, the establishment 
should be removed into Wurtemburg—a threat which tke Bavarian Go- 
vernment would regret much to see carried into execution for divers rea- 
sons, fiscal and political. 

The Augsburg Gazette may be said to be the representative of all Ger- 
many. Itdoes not confine itself to the advocacy of any one set of opin- 
ions, but opens its columns as an arena for themall. These are embodied 
in the form of correspondence, which is inserted without comment by the 
Editor, and in the same number of the journal opinions diametrically op- 
posed to each other are therefore constantly to be met with in juxtaposi- 
tion. This journal has the advantage of being in semi-official connexion 
with most of the Governments of Europe, which adds great weight 
to the influence of certain communications which appear from time to time 
in its columns, headed by peculiar hieroglyphic symbols, to indicate their 
sources to the initiated in the mysteries of the editorial department. ‘This 
system, and its concomitant advantages, give the Augsburg Gazette a cha- 
racter distinct from every other journal in Europe. The Wochenblatt of 
Berlin is a staunch defender of Prussian interests and policy. It appears 
but once in the week, as its name denotes, and may be considered as the 
antipodes of the Augsburg Gazette, inasmuch as it pretends to give no 
fresh news, but a review raisonnee of the events of the times. lt is said 
that the late Minister Ancillon was not unconnected with the “ redaction” 
of this paper. 

These papers, in representing their national or party opinions, are little 
or not at all influenced by their respective Governments, who seldom exer- 
cise any interference with them until called upon to enforce moderation by 
the Government that may be the object of attack ; and these reclamations 
do not always produce the protective interference required. The Cologne 
question above referred to gives an instance of the extreme to which po- 
lemical warfare is allowed to proceed in Germany, when the passions or 
interests of the Courts are enlisted in the quarrel. The Wurtzburg Ga- 
zette was allowed for several months by the Bavarian Government to heap 
every species of contumely on Prussia, and did not spare even the person 
of the King in the acrimony with which it discussed the act of his Ministry 
in arresting the Archbishop. The repeated demands of the Prussian 
Government to have this paper silenced were treated with utter disregard 
by Bavaria, and the quarrel went so high, that the Prussian Government 
took at length steps towards bringing its complaint before the Diet. The 
intervention of Austria, who dreaded an “ esclandre”’ in the Confederation 
19 such a trumpery quarrel, and possibly the fear that her own share in the 
Papal *‘allocution” might thereby be exposed to indiscreet examination, 


together with the reluctance of the Bavarian Government to have its do- 
mestic concerns interfered with by the Diet, induced it at this extremity to 
command the editors of the Wurtzburg Gazette to use more delicacy in | 
their mode of qualifying the conduct of the Prussian Government ; but they | 


were neither punished, rebuked, nor silenced. This was all the satisfac- 
tion that Prussia obtained, and there the affair dropped. J cannot refrain 
from giving here the following illustrative anecdote of the King of Bavaria 
in connexion with this affair. The Crown Prince of Prussia was expected 
a few months after the event at Tegernsee on a visit to his mother-in-law, 
the Queen Dowager of Bavaria. Considerable doubi had been entertained 
whether the visit would take place. I!l blood still existed between the 
two Courts, which might embarrass the meeting of the august personages, 
when fortunately his Bavarian Majesty found on the table of a country inn, 


where he had stopped to change horses in one of his excursions, a copy of 


the Wurtzburg Gazette, containing one of the anti-Prussian articles which 
had occasioned so much diplomatic disturbance. The King, who read it 
for the first time, was not a little astonished at its violence, and sent imme- 
diate orders to Munich to have the Wurtzburg censor dismissed, the 
amende honourable in vain demanded by the Prussian Government. 

There has not existed in Germany a thorough-going Libera! paper since 
the two or three years succeeding the revolution of July. The indiscreet 
language and democratical yearnings of several small journals, which sprung 
into a mushroom existence after that event, which shook Germany to the 
centre, soon drew upon them the vengeance of the tribunals, and estranged 
from their cause the friends of Liberalism, which in Germany, with the ex- 
ception of the aspirations of a few hot-headed political adventurers, and of 
a handful of inexperienced young men attending the Universities, is allied 
to very moderate and reasonable desires. Most of the conductors of the 
periodical press in Germany are, however, personally or theoretically dispo- 
sed to Liberalism, and it is not an unfrequent thing to see long articles with 
that tendency, when relating to foreign affairs, in the same columns where 
German politics are never mentioned unattended by the spirit of Conser- 
vatism. The solution of this contradiction is easy to those acquainted with 
the character and habits of this people: in no country in the world does | 
there exist such perfect freedom in abstract matters of opinion as is to be~ 
found in Germany. The political state of foreign countries is to the jour- | 
nalist what the mystical part of religion is to the theological professor—a || 
sphere for free discussion, and where they may think what they please, and | 
say what they think, so long as they attempt no practical illustration cal- | 
culated to injure the foundations of the institutions of the land. 

On the other hand, articles appear from time to time in the German 
Papers, especially in the Berliner Wochenblatt, and other Prussian pe- || 
riodicals, teeming with the strongest anti-liberal feeling, and couched in || 
terms of defiance of the Governments of England and France, which they || 
stigmatize as the fosterers of revolution. The tone of these writers takes || 
its source, however, not so much from the absolutist principle they seem H 
to defend, which is far from being prevalent or popular in Prussia, as from || 
a national antipathy to France, the contre-coup of which falls on England, || 


tated a new journey to Bavaria for the benefit of his health; and the Ga- | 
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her ally in the political combination, which are supposed to be detrimenta} 
to Prussian policy and interests. The discussion relative to the oecupa- 
|tion of Cracow, a few years back, gave vent to the most violent diatribes 
against us, on account of our diplomatic opposition to that illegal act. 
But all that was said was not meant, for we had the means of ascertaining 
that the articles on this subject, which created the greatest sensation by 
|| their severity on us, published in a leading paper in the south of Ger- 
many, were from the pen of the late Professor Ganz, one of the Coryphei 
of the Liberal party in Berlin. The object of this and other political 
|| writers was to excite the attention of the English and French press to the 
| affair, and to create by their anonymous taunts an universal ery of indig- 
| 
| 


nation in these two countries, which might lead to a protective declaration 
|| On the part of their Government. 
| The influence of Russia on the German press has been much exagger- 
|| ated by those who are in the habit of receiving as bon argent the articles 
|| which sometimes appear in defence of the policy of that power, and abu- 
|sive of that of England. I have been able to detect the secret of some 
| of these fabrications, written also with an assumed tone of insolence and 
|| dictation towards the people of Germany—a mode adopted for keeping up 
|| desired spirit of national antipathy to Russia, and for giving an insight 
||into her interests and views, exciting more attention than the repetition of 
|| the hundred-times told tale of her ambitious projects. Nevertheless, this 
'| Power has openings with many journals with which her agents correspond ; 
| but their letters and articles have a mild and plausible character, which 
‘render them very distinguishable from the philippics in which her hidden 
Opponents indulge in her name. I do not instance the vapid Juurnal de 
| Francfort, whose late eidtor, M. Durand, now conducting at Paris the 
| Capitole, a newly-established Government journal, divided its columns for 
'the joint benefit of the Emperor of Russia and the King of the French. 
| This paper being written in French, and the well-known bribery which 
supports it, render it too insignificant to be considered an organ of any 
opinions whatever existing in Germany. ° 
The best German newspaper, after the Augsburg Gazette, is the Leip- 

| tc General Gazette, which may be said to excel the former in the number 
‘and excellence of its correspondents in every part of the world. Both 
|these papers very seldom contain any editorial writing ; but leave their 
| readers to judge for themselves from the various opinions and intelligence 
| placed before them. They are both furnished with an appendix (berlage) 
_to contain articles of higher pretensions and more durable character than 
|| those consecrated to matter of ephemeral interest. The first writers in 
|| Germany are the general contributors to this branch of their journals, and 
| Goethe, Schilling, Schubert, Thiersch, and other illustrious names, have 
| dignified these columns by their occasional exercitations on politics, his- 
| history, science, literature, statistics, &c. The principal, and, ae 
the only difference between the system of these two journals is, that the 
| Leipsic Gazette is, as before stated, the organ of the Protestant and Con- 
stitutional party, whereas the Augsburg paper, though its editors are of 
|| the Lutheran confession, maintains a strict neutrality on all religious as 
well as political questions, excluding controversial heat, especially from the 
|former—a line of conduct dictated by the policy of preserving the very 
‘great sale of the paperin the Austrian dominions, a sale amounting to one 
half of the edition. : P , 

In each of the principal cities of Germany there is published a multi- 

tude of small daily and hebdomadal journals, devoted to the discussion 
\| of belles lettres, science, and art. Some of these are edited with consider- 
| able talent. and contain papers worthy of publications of less fugitive 
|character. The Ausland, a repertery of foreign literature, and the Pfennig 
|| Magazin, modelled on our Penny Magazine, the price of which is some- 
i thing less than a farthing, may be placed atthe head of a host of whole- 
‘some publications within the means and reach of the humbler classes, who 
‘form in Germany a reading public whose taste and education would revolt 
‘from the staple scandal and vitiating trash hawked about by some of our 
| weekly prints. vets 
I will close this slight sketch of the state of the German periodical and 
|political press, with deploring that the purchased silence of Saphir 
‘and the apostacy of Goerres should have extinguished two of its brightest 
| stars. Those who have read the Bazar and the Dumheiten of the former 
_ will not hesitate to place this humourous writer at the head of the satirists 
of Germany,and while they regret that the solid sweets of an Austrian pension 
should stifle the incomparable vein of sarcastic drollery of the quondam 
Munich editor, they cannot be surprised at the prudent liberality of the 
Vienna Cabinet, in buying up the slippery and otherwise unattainable hu- 
_morist,Goerres—as a young man, the propandist of French Jacobipism in 
|| Germany ; in maturer years, the editor of the Courrier du Rhin, and in 
| that quality united with Stein to rouse the spirit of Germany against the 
‘oppression of France, and was honored by the appellation of a puissance 
' Europeene by Napoleon—has become in his old age the furious advocate 
of the Vatican. His last work, Athanasius, written with the untame- 
'| able energy of the zealot against mixed marriage, having well nigh kindled 
has been recompensed by the rank of high dignitary 


{ 
| of the University of Munich. 
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